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BOOKSELLER'S ‘SHOP wih FITTINGS 


lete (owner recently deceased) TO BE LET, where a good 
lly has been carried on for nine years.—Apply Messrs. WARING & 
NICHOLSON, 55, Parliament-street, Westminster. 








T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 


qualified es SURGEON, with Hospital Appointments in 
London, DESIRES a PUPIL, Premium.—Address, PUPIL, care of Editor, 
Dental Record, 3, Little Wind mill-street, Goiden-square, 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, and others.—GEORGE NOKMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, hb ave special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
punctuality, speed, and economy. 


ATALOGUE, No. II., of OLD, RARE, 


and CURIOUS B’ 10KS, 75 pp , 984 lots, Post free on app 








PSOM COLLEG E. 


m HEAD MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in August next by the 
tion of the Rev. Dr. West, and the aoe are prepared to receive 

ar LICATIONS for the Office from Candidates not over 40 years of age. 
The Head Master, who is also Chaplain, must be a clergyman of the Church 
Uaiveatey.” in priest's orders, and a gradate of Oxford or Cambridge 
The Stivend is £600 a poyen. with a detached house, capable of accommo- 
dating 40 boarders, rent, rates, and taxes. The part of the house 
occupied by the Ned Me Master is furnishe?, but not the part occupied by his 
boarders. - Bt Fees of ¢ £13 por ennam be payable to the College for 
0 0 need not be sons of medical men. 
cul for wanes be fs on Ebest te debe mean ; 
Applications, with not more than six testimonials, which must be recent, 
are to be sent on or before the l4th of March, to the Office of the College, 
37, Soho-square, London, addressed to the e Secretary, who will farnish any 
further information that is required. 
By Order of the Council. 


ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary, 
37, Soho-equare, London, Feb, 14, 1885. ied 


TON BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


—. eg P= Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 
A. F. J. late Scholar ot King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWwr ive Pupils. *pirstclase general Education ; special pre- 

for} ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health a comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


HOOL,—President : The Right Kev. the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER, Head-Master: The Kev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellors’ Medullist. School fees. 25 guiness 

annum. Boarders at £80, and Day-boarders at £40 annum, inclu- 
sive of school fees, are receiv: d by Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., 29, Bennett- 
park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


ECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspondent ; merried ; aged 26. Would take moderate salary or 
temporary employment. Highest references, — Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. 


CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, ready for Scraps, &c., black and other grounds, price 
17s. 6d. and £1, carriage paid.—JOHN JACKSON, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lan- 
cashire.—Yrs. Annesley Powys, Meanwood, Leeds, writes : ** The screen 
has arrived and has given great satisfaction.” 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
‘nowledge, Health, Review, Merchani t and Manufacturer, the 
Printing Times, the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, 
call attention to the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and a PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL oo. 
TURE, whether Il r Plai furnished to 
New Periodicals, for either Printing, Printing and Publishivg,—74 te 2 76, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


PARTNERSHIP. _—A CAPITALIST wishes 


Correspond with a Gent'eman who is thoroughly «acquainted with 
all the details of the BOOK TRADE, with a view to starting a Business 
under favourable auspices, Only those who have held 4 responsible posi- 
tien need apply.—Address Z. K., at C. H. Muay & Co,’s General Advertising 
Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, 


Rorvat SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 


21, DELAHAY STREET, ST. JAMES’S PARK.—WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 25 at 8 P.M.—Mr. R. B. HOLT, P.R.8.L., will a a _ Peper 
entitled * LUCIFER as portrayed by Mr. BAILEY in his * FESTU 


W. 8. W. Vaux, Bee. ae L. 
































J. & J. P. EDMOND & SPARK, 54, Qreen-street, Aberdeen. 





JPITION S RARES.—Dulaure, Divinités 


Generatrices, 16s.—Baffo Poesies.—Restif de la Bretonne, Mr. 
Nicolas, Henri Estienne. Catalogues de Livres Curieux envoi franco sur 
demande,—THEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, Paris. 


O be SOLD.—A very fine OIL PAINTING 


by G. F. WATTS, R.A. eer omg ig Lady, 26 in, by 16, 





—t.V., 102, Rich road, 








1 2CTURES to LADIES on some of the 


GREAT ITALIAN PAINTERS are being given this Term at 89, 
OXFORD TEKRACE, W., by Miss E. FARNELL,—Address letters to 20, 
Edith-road, West Kensington, w. 


LBEARY-ASSISTANT WANTED for a 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. Commencing salary, £100 a year. The 

— of a > ee will be ron to have , "004 iemoeviolige of Modern 

, and to assist in 

tee pony continent, if j Beet cen _ 21 to 30,—TEMs, care of 
Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


EEKLY LONDON LETTER.—A Mem- 

ber of the rr ad“ <¢ wy! bm and ye | 

of Oxfor early and 

reliable tutaigenen, political ‘and otherwise, 4. A. to CONFRIBUTE to 

the Provincial, Colonial, or Foreiga Press, a WEKKLY LETTER on 

Political, Socia!, and Artistic Topics.—Address O. P. Q , care of Mr. Gadd, 
l, Essex-court, Temple, E.C. 

















(THE FOUR MILLION TRAVELLERS 


who pass monthly over the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
peuwas will find, for the first time, a perfect Guide to the entire route 
mn Euston and the North, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in — 
FOrCLan RAILWAY GUIDE. One Penny Monthly. C 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION in 


AID of SOCIAL PROGRESS an and EDUCATION in INDIA. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will ae norte on SATURDAY AFTERNOO 
FEBRUARY 28TH, at the SOCIETY of AKTS, JOHN STREET, ADE LPH, 
The MARQUIS of RIPON, K.G,, will take the Chair at 4 o’clock, 

The Right Hon. Sir ARTHUR HosHouse, K.C.8.1 ; Sir GEORGE CamP- 
BELL, M.P., K.C : oa MONIER WILLIAMS, C.I.E., LL.D ; THos, 
i. THORNTON, Esq., C.8. and M. M. BHOWNAGGREE, Esq., will be 
vinong those who will - the Meeting. 


E, A, MANNING, Hon, Sec. 


GEXERAL GORDON—Beautiful OLEO- 
GRAPH PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUM. Size, 9 by 
123 a Price Sixpence, 

lished by BERNHD, OLLENDORFF. To be had of all Stationers. 








QGPECIALITY «4 and NOVELTY. 


BERNHD. OLLENDORFF'S 

FASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIKTHUAY AND OTHER CARDS, 

Artistic Desigus, conristing of Figures and Flowers. Velvet Edelweiss, 

To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 

“*Mr. Ollendorff can, I think, claim the greatest originality for some of 
his cards "—T' uth, December | 1th, 

“Some on plain sutio, and others in partly embossed coloured setin, are 
really excellent, and worth special menticn.”—Queen, November 20th 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magezives, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 





to the amount of £5 sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Cc gratis and post free. 





the oo. Guide. Easy a8 ABC. WYMAk & Som, Printers and 
Publishers, Great Queen-street ; and at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’ 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


wet Contributes to Success ? 
A Good Memory. 
ya Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 
HAT can 


all obtain from Face. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES: A Good Memory. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR. 
GETTING—using none of the “ Links,” “ Pegs. 

** Localities,” or ‘“* Associations” of Mnemonics. st 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. Any book learned in one reading 

Prospectus ost-free, giving "Satelons of Mr. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Se. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wenéering every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday. Monday, Wednesday, an 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to © Jorresponidence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 


Professor LUISETTE, 87, Nkw OxFrorD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Now ready, price 25s, 


[HE STORE-CITY of PITHOM and the 


ROUTE of the EXODUS. By EDOVARD NAVILLE. With Thirteen 
and Iwo M > 

B.—The ores Jdition being nearly exhausted, the Second Edition is 
m.. in the press. 


Denies TRUBNER & CoO., 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


VY icTORIA UNIVERSITY. — The 


CALENDAR for 1885, containing Soe Statutes, Examination Lists, 
Examination Papers, &c., &c.. is Now Published, and can be obtained from 
Mr. J, E, CORNISH, Manchester, or Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., London 
Price |s., by post, Is, 3d, 


\ ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed a.p. 1530. Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Lather, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time ee a in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York.. 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Roya! 8vo, large prper, price in cloth, 3is, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row, 


L 98 3.oO Xx LIBRARY, 


8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 














PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


ViCE-PRESIDENTS — Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson, 


TRUSTEES.—-Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 





The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscri tion, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; Life Membership, — Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Mem Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue supplement (1875-80), price 5s. ; 
to » 4s. mn 








? 


o 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free, on application, 





CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New ania now wane wnadges 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 





London : GILBERT & FIBLD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
street, Ec, 


Po , Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 


any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 


cess is noted for its excellence 
Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the, Trustees. of. the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Se and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Il!ustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o! fect, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the bility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





‘“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
—, With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
a ‘ess. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Adopted by the School Board for London. 











Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
FrOM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 
FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 
FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
BUTTERFLY. 

BUITERFLY. 

FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT, ' 
FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 
FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 
FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 

12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


PRN O MAS 


10. 
11. 





London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 





Just ready, in illustrated paper cover, price Is, 


.) OHN BULL to MAX O’RELL: a Reply 
to “ John Bull and his Is!and,” 
Short . . . discursive . . . amusing, 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 75, Groat Queen-steet, W.C. 


1885. 
Now Reavy, 
Twenty- fifth annual publication, price 50s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland, By EDWARD WALFoRD, M.A., late Schol 1 
of Baliid College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 Distinguished Heads of Families 
in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive. together 
with a Record of the Patronage at their diss: 1, the Offices which they 
hold or have held, their Town Add , Country Resid » Clubs, &c, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, at all Libraries. 


STORMY WATERS, 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“The author of the fleshly school of poetry bas written 
a work which even Mr. Swinburne may peruse with 
delight, and which is calculated to enhance Mr. 
Buchanan’s status as a novelist of the highest class.” 





London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane; 
and at a)l Libraries. 





W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. SmitH & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


} ——> ° —e 
For One Volume at atime -- 1 1 se ee se ee O12 O  - 62 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not avzilable for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __e,, ie 7 san sisi ws ie ». Ore w= £81 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four __se., a oa “a vat se aan vn ~ coe wu FF SG 
For Eight . - ose ose eee eee oe eee ~~ aes ws. BS 8s 
For Fifteen ,, io ws ove wai ae os sen ~~ £2UCG . 8 8 SO 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Voluiné at a tithe eee ae ee 018 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available fer this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __,, | ie aa 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three _e,, » oe ‘ts = ab ai = &£¢ 6 920 
For Four __,, or ae oe a a 180 210 0 
For Six _s,, a a a ae 115 0 3 30 
For Twelve ,, i$ a eS 3 00 5 5 0 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &. 
For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «=. «+ 550 . 9 90 
For Thirty-six . 7 ee ae 800 .. 14 2 6 
For Forty-eight _,, 4 ee 1010 0 .. 1816 0 
For Sixty a - * 1300 .. 23 90 
For Seventy-two * ‘ teens ae . 1510 0 .. 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four i see ae 18 00 «.. 8215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon applicatioa at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 





t Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST, 
Just published, demy 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With Some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 


By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 


With many Illustrations and a Map. 


The work seeks not only to set forth a true historical sketch of the connexion of France with Madagascar 
from the earliest times to the present, by which it will be seen how little claim the former has to the island, or 
to the sympathies of its inhabitants, but also to answer various questions which are arising in the minds of 
many with regard to the country—its products and adaptabilit; 


for foreign enterprise and commerce—and its 
people, their character, habits, employments, and advance in civilisation and Christianity. 
e volume is of unusual interest, 


ng in the narratives the vividness of an eye-witness and the 
a by one who writes from first-hand knowledge. A personal interest attaches to the work from the 
rominen 


layed by Mr. Shaw himself in many of the scenes described. The book tail lar, 
ew Map o: Matagascar. and many Illustrations from Original Sketches of Photographs, finely engraved ty 
. Whymper. es, 
Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., 


Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Author of * Fresh 
Lights from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. 


Prof. Sayce in this book seeks to put the reader in possession of the best 
and latest information that bears upon this part of Scripture. It will prove 
a valuable addition to the series of introductions to the Books of the Bible in 
course of publication by the Society. 


Crown 8v0, 4s., cloth boards. 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM: 


A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life from original sources, | 
and a brief Outline of his Rel: 
B 


igion. 
y Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.3.1., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘* Annals of the Eurly Caliphate,” &c. 
With Illustrations and a large Map of Arab a. 


**A précis of the author’s larger works, but it is a précis done by the 
author, which makes all the difference.”"—Saturday Review. 
BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth; or 25s. in morocco. | 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 
DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
With numerous Fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER. | 


*** Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and an instructive book, It wou'd | 
be a mistake to iegard it as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table, 
It will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing occupation to 
anyone who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader who 
tukes it more seriously, it will convey elso a large amount of solid iaforma- 
tion.”—Guardian. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE “BY-PATHS OF 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE.” 
With a Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


GALILEE, 
IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
By SELAH MERRILL, D.D., 
Author of ** Eas~ of the Jordan,” &c, 
“This book, never before issued in England, gives in small compass all 


that is known of the dition, cities, , &c., of Galilee in the days 
| of our Lord’s life on earth, 


UNIFORM WITH LUTHER AND WYCLIFFE 
ANECDOTES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


WESLEY ANECDOTES. 
By JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. . 
This book gives in lively and interesting fashion a good sketch of John 
Wesley’s life, work, and influence. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8s., cloth boards, 


JOHN WYCLIFFE 

AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. 

By_Protessor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of 
| Leipsic. Translated from the German by PETER 
LORIME D.D. New Edition, very carefully 
Revised. ith_a Supplemental Chapter on_ the 
Successors of Wycliffe. By 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Portrait and Illustration. 


“A work of unquestionably great value, presenting as it does a full his- 
tory of, and a just tribute to, the memory of one of the greatest refi 
—M . 























W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 
THREE DUTCH NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TROUBI ED TIMES.” 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. S. C. Wallis, 


Author of “‘In Troubled Times.” 3 vols., crown 8vo 


( 4t all the Libraries. 
The First E¥GLISH REVIEW says; “ When Miss Wallis’s first book, * In 
Troubled Times,’ made its appearance in England, every critic was struck 
with the rich promise it contained of future work. Since writing her first 
book Mies Wallis allowed five years to pass—although we only received 
Miss Irving’s ext ly clever t lation last y before giving to the 
world a second book. Her style is richer and fuller, and her work is not 
so long.” — Whitehall Review, January 24, \ 
The SECOND ENGLISH REVIEW says:—‘‘It is vertebrate from end to 


end.”—A thenaeum, February 7, 1885. 
The THIRD ENGLISH REVIEW says :—“* Wrought out with wonderful in- 


sight and power... .deli d with a pi que force that would not have 
been unworthy of Scott, and a faculty for avalysing moods aud emotions 
that reminds us of George Eliot....The book ia one of unmistakable power, 
as well as rare literary finish.”—Scotsman, February 12, 1885. 

The FourtTH ENGLISH REVIKW says :—‘ The first effort of the young 


novelist, who knows how to give fiction a historical interest without 
d-stroying its essential quality, won a hearing at once, The present work 
should establish her position amongst us.....As George Eliot avowed in her 
own case, she frames her story to illustrate and é¢xplain a psychological 
problem or conception..... As far as treatment is concerned, Goran Person 
stands side by si © with Tito Melema, To this meth. Miss Wallis brings 
a close insight, a vigorous analysis, ani an extrsordinary ingenuity and 
fertility in devising effective s'tuations...., It would be difficult, when once 
launched upon ‘ Royal Favour,’ to lay it down.”—Academy, Feb, 14, 1885, 


CHEAP EDITION 0 


IN TROUBLED TIMES By A.S.C. Wallis. 


1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition (Re-translated), 
“ Since the days of the Bronté sisters no feminine author of so youthful 
an age has been endowed with gifts so rare as a 6 possessed by this young 
girl of twenty.”—Mor ning Post, December 27, 1883. 




















ANNA: the Professor's Daughter. By Marie 


DAAL, Translated from the Dutch by Colonel CHAS. MUELLER, 

** Lovers of Miss Yonge’s novels who are also lovers of animals will find 
this story entirely to their taste. It is a Dutch tale of middle-class life at 
the present day, with a great deal of local colour, and the object of the 
writer (who holds a high place among Dutch authoresses) is to afford a 
study of our true relations with the lower avimals.”—Zoophilist. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. JOHN BRADSHAW.—3 vols., crown 8vo. 


ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. 


“Mrs, Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in 
Roger North a country gentleman with broader views and a larger mind 
than most of the species.”— Whitehall Review. 

** A wholesome piece of fiction.”—Society. 

“ This is high praise, but not too high,”—Scotsman, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FOREWARNED! By Mrs. E M. Abdy- 


WILLIAMS. 
A large Second Edition of this book has had to be sent to press before 





and of Engli 


Lonpon: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Parernosrer Row. 
Now ready, large post 8vo, with Fifteen Maps and Sixty Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rupter, F.G.S., and 


G. G. CHISHOLM, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., FR.S: With 
Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 
Forming the Concluding Volume of 
STANFORD’S COMPEN DIVE OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
or Gene g. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 








NOTE. 

This volume on * Europe” is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work “ Die Erde 
und ihre Vilker” ; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The labour neces- 
sary being more than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. Rudler and 
Mr.Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions 
to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. By the recasting, the 
plan = volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the Physical part has been 
rewritten. 

A valuable essay on Euro ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 
by Professor Keane. Throughout the wok great care has been taken to ensure qnsunaiay pl to oouns the 
latest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in the 
preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cranine Cross, 8.W. 
| 
J. W. ARROWSMITHS LIST. | 
** Here is a book... .smartiy written, plot well worked out 3 the pompous 


BY NEW NOVEL-WRITER. Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. priggishness of an Indian station is well described.”—Life 


FoRtT MINSTER, M.P.: a Westminster | WHEN WE TWO PARTED. By 8 


Author of "A Woman's Glory.” he, Mew and Original Hoven woes 
: 2 + 3 C.B., M.P. | uthor of ** oman’s Glory,” &e. New and Original Novel, in One 
of ennataites teeta eae EED, K.C.B.,M.P. Being Vol. IV ‘olume. Now ready. Price 10s, 6d., cloth gilt (postage 6d. ), “ 

The Three First Vols, are— 











NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


N 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. By “A. B.C. 8.” 





**Miss Doudney is a charming writer of good stories,”— Academy. 


CALLED BACK. By HvucH Conway Vol. I. | BOULDERSTONE. By Wiri1am Sime, Author of 
BROWN EYES, By MAY CROMMELIN. .. is » IL | * King Capital,” &c. New and Original Novel in one volume. Now 
DARK DAYS, By HuaGH Conwar .. ae oe +» IL, | ready. Price 2s., boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-mor. 





(postage 4d.). 

“* How do you like ‘ Boulderstone’? I call that strong !"—Life, 

Demy 16mo, price Sixpence. MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. J. K. Srpenpger, Author of 
“Both in the Wrong,” “ Parted Lives,” &c, New Cheap Uni ‘orm 
Edition. Price 2s,, bus.; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 61., half-mor. (post. 4d.), 


THE GREAT BREAD RIOTS of 1890.| , | 
She writes with a ripeness and maturity, both of i’ea and style, which 


By 8. L. 8. + AP tat 
| are.ns pleasant as th y are rare to meet with.”—Stondard, 
Shows the logical results of a poliey of Fair-Trade, such +s advocated | 


by Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Lowther. The Times says:* We | ONLY an ACTRESS. By E. 8. DREwRY, Author of 

commend to the enthusiasts of the Democratic Federation a little jeu **On Dongereus Groun',”’&c, New Cheap Uniform Edition, Price 

@espr it which is now to be found on the rai way bookstalls, entitled ‘The 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s, 6d., half- morocco ( postage 4d.). 

a Bre d Riots of 1890, which contains a grim but perfectly true “Her descriptions sre excellent ; plot reveals considerable —— n.” 
icture Of what we should rapid!; thenaeum. 

their allies,” Sas gy Come uate Reda temest | =. 5 m MARWELE, Gheotane ; and atoll Liveries, Boctinatin, On. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 


(TALES of the PANDAUS. By a‘ Wanper- 


NG CIMMERIAN.” 

CONTENTS: Sediva, the Pandau—The Wanderings of Yudishtir—The 
Regrets of Arjund—Bhima, the War Chief—Nakoola, the Pandau—Wars cf 
the Pandaus, Krishna, and the Siege of Mathra—Last Days of Krishna and 

the Pandaus—Vision of Markandbya—Hymns to NfrayAna and Maya, 
{ London: HARRISON & EONS, 59, Pall-mall, S.W’ 


Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, 5s. 
URMURS and MELODIES. 
GREGORY, Author of * Idyls of Labour.” 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-street. 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co , 4, Stationers’ Hall-court ; 
and Railway Bookstalls, 


By Jonny 








p the first extensive impression having been absorbed by trade 
orders, Copies will be ready very shortly. 


W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster-square. 





SEcoNnD EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 

J. W. CROSS. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

3 vols., post 8vo, 42s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SYMPNEUMATA; 


Or, Evolutionary Forces now Active in Man. 
EDITED BY 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen: 
THE OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY MARY. 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d, 

**The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for all 


tales of the kind, with its mingled realism and id " 
its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, its per- 


fect ree & and its wild and eerie supernaturalism. 
.A marvellously beautiful and eerie story.” 
Spectator. 


“«*Old Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs, 
Oliphant has the secret.” —Jllustrated London News. 


Edinburgh and London: Wm. BLackwoop & Sons. 





Now ready, cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. 


[HE CASE for DISESTABLISHMENT : 


a Handbook of Facts and Arguments in support of the Claim for 
Religious Equality. 
* Brimful of cond d 





t and inf ti ” 


Manchester Examiner. 
** Just the book that has long been wantci."—Freeman. 





Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage aud Control; 
2, Serjoants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 
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WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, Queen of France F ny pean, 
With Sketches ‘and Anecdotes of the Courts 
Louis XIV.,XV.,and XVI. By J. RANNE COUISE 
HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady in Waiting to 
the Queen. An entirely New and Revised my 
witn additional Notes. In 2 vols., demy 8vo 
embellished with Sixteen fine Illustrations on “Steel. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS, 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one 
tine Engravings and Portraits of the most Cele- 
brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 
rraved on Steel by William Greatbach. AN 

“dition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of Woolbeding ; Author of Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 11 vols., demy 
8vo, £8 5s. ; or the following volumes sold separate ly 





Cw 


as shown :—Vol. I., 15s.; Vol. IT., 15s. ; i Vols. III. and 
IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. IL., 30s. ; 
Vol. VILL, 15s. ; Vol. ix, 158. ; Vol. X., 158.7 Vol. 
XI, 15s.; Vol. XII, 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the Late 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop_of . 
Davids, and Edited by the Jate Dean STANLE 
A New and much Enlarged Edition. In 1 i bp 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

By 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. 
the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D.. Bishop of 
St. Davids. Edited by the Rev. Canon PEROWNE. 
In demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. | Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by the 
Rey. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. The PorvuLar EDITION, in 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d.; or sold separate ly—Vols. 
and II., 21s.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with 
Index, 15s. Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, 75s, These vols. not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times down to 337 B.c. From the German 
of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, money of the University 
of Berlin, by A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols., demy 
Svo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol separately, 18s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each vol. can 
be obtained separately, price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Persians at 
Soleus. ane Plataea. From the German of Professor 
MAX DUNCKER, by 8. F. ALLEYNE. In demy 
8vo. (Unitorm in size with “ The History of Anti- 
quity.”) Vol. I. is now ready, price 15s, 


A HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
rae bent. By Professor R. W. BROWNE. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, te the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation ae 
the History down to the Battle ot Navarino, 
Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., crown 8vo, wih 
Portraits, 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; or the Popular 
Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown sy 0, 6s. 


ASPECIAL EDITION of JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS (the Steventon Edition). In6 vols., large 
crown Svo, 63s. Sold in sets only. 

A New 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
Library Edition. In 6 vols. (uniform in size with 
the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works.) 
The set a 4 ae — — 


THE INH ERI TANOF. “2 vols., 103. 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s, 


THE WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEA- 
COCK. The Collected Edition, including weaned tt 
Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Oriticisms. &c. Edited b: 
Sir HENRY COLE, K.C.B. With Preface Py 
LORD HOUGHTON. and a Biographical Sketch 
by his GRAND-DAUGHTER. In 3 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 





Ricnarp Esnttey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary tou Her Majesty the Queen, 





On Tuesday next, in 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in 
half-russia, 36s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND ar) now ready, at all Libraries 
4 Booksellers’ 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Two Maps and numerous Full- 
page an and smaller Woodcut Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI 
LAND: 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad 
Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
Being the Mgseative, of the al phical 
Pe Socioty's .s ~ omg to were erent 
eV. ria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.GS8., 
Leader of the Expedition; Author of “To the Central 
can Lakes and Back.” 


“Mr, Joseph Thompson's ‘ Through Masai Land’ deserves all the ise 
that has Senn given to it, and that is much.”— World. wi 


Now ready. 


OUR GIPSIES in CITY, TENT, and VAN. 
Jag Pg Account, of their Origin and 
8 ochnens of their — — 





of Gipsy _Kines. psy Nota- 
bilities. B VERNON S 8. MOnWOOD, y Bm of 
** Facts and Phases of Animal Li’ “ Clarissa 


the 
Gipsy,” “The Gipsy Scare,” Pg ith Seventeen 
Woodcut Illustrations from Life and Nature, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 
ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max Hillary. 


3 vols., crown 8Vvo, 31s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROPER PRIDE,” AND 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.” 
SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B.M Croker. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 

“ Few tales of domestic fiction offer as much and such well-sustained 
interest as is to be found in * Some One Else.’....There is much variety in 
this story. The reader is introduced to scenes in divers parts of the 
world, all and each of which are described with graphic fidelity. The 
pictures cf Anglo-Indian life and scenery in Burmah are excellent, 

* Some One Else’ is a book as fresh as it is pure and elevating in tone.” 

Morning Post. 
“ If three right pleasant volumes to read you incline, 
Here’s a capital Novel of novel design ; 
Mrs. Croker an excellent story can tell, 
And ia ‘ Some One Else’ tells it uncommonly well!”—Punch. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
“ KINGSBROOKE,” 
A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 











** The author has a distinct appreciation of the natural lights and shades 
of domestic life, and knows how to deal with various human relationships 
in a simple, straightforward fashion, without overdrawing her picture or 
contenting herself with colourless platitudes, Altogether the effect of the 
story is of a satisfying kind, for if it touches the reader more than many 
tales with ten times as much senaation, to use the vulgar term, it does not 
leave —* the po idea that his emotions have been stirred by 
a spurious a Those who like a quiet novel with a true touch of pathos 
in it will te Ke kindly to ‘ A Rustic Maid,’”—A thenaeum, 


lS 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L, Keilland, 
JOHN, EARL of DUGIE. 1 Vol, crows Sve 10s. 6d, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH 
ONE AITIOCES cod Ee ‘one Wood Engraving. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of 2 of MORAL SCIENCE: 
D. D. LL.D. aes of Of Yay Colleoet — 


POPULAR LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 


MR. THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 





A rag of BLUE EYES. c Fab Sromn the MADDING 
THE RN of the 

NA IVE. THAN D of ETHEL- 
The ‘TRUMPET MAJOR. TRERTA 


TWO ona TOWER. A LAODICEAN. 


POPULAR LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S WORKS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. cach. 








MARY i) eel STEPHEN ARCHER, 
GUILD COURT. and other Tales. 
THE Vioaks DAUGH- | ORTS. 
WEIGHED and WANT- 
ADELA CATHCART. ING. 
London : 


Sampson Low, Marston, Searuze, & Rrvineton, 
Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Lives of the Berkeleys from 1066 to 1678. 
By John Smyth, of Nibley. Vol. II. 
Edited by Sir John Maclean for the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
(Gloucester: Bellows.) 


Tie second volume of Smyth’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys will be found by most readers more 
interesting than the first, for it deals with a 
more eventful period of English history, 
whilst the tale of the chequered fortunes of 
the family, and their inveterate quarrels, is 
almost as strange and stirring as a romance. 
The narrative extends over eight generations, 
and carries the story from the death of the 
fourth baron, who never recovered from the 
wounds which he received at the battle of 
Poitiers, to the majority of the thirteenth 
baron, who was Smyth’s pupil and patron. 
Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley, was a hus- 
band of eight months’ standing when his 
father died in 1368, although he was little 
more than fifteen years old. But an early 
marriage was a necessary precaution in his 
father’s precarious state of health, for it was 
one of the harshest features of feudal tenure 
that the guardian in chivalry had the absolute 
disposal of his ward’s marriage, as well as of 
the rents of his estate. Lord Berkeley, how- 
ever, effectually forestalled the interference of 
a guardian by selling the marriage of his 
son to his comrade in arms, Warine, Lord 
VIsle, who paid him 1,100 marks to secure 
the match for his only daughter Margaret. 
She was only seven years old; but, not- 
withstanding her tender years, was married 
to the heir of Berkeley in November, 
1367, at Lord l’Isle’s castle at Wingrave, in 
Bucks. Lord Berkeley was too ill himself to 
make the journey, but did honour to the 
occasion at home by arraying himself on the 
wedding day in a new suit of cloth of gold. 
The bridegroom was clad in scarlet and satin 
with a silver girdle, and was attended by 
three knights and twenty-three esquires of 
his father’s household, who were all attired 
in liveries of fine cloth of ray furred with 
miniver. He returned with his retinue to 
Berkeley after the ceremony, but the bride 
was left with her father, for it was part of 
the marriage contract that she should remain 
in his custody for the next four years. They 
were soon, however, brought together again, 
for Lord Berkeley died on June 8 in the next 
year, when Lord l’Isle purchased from the 
Crown the wardship of his son-in-law, and 
was allowed to farm his ward’s estates at a 
rent of £400 perannum. Ten years after her 
marriage the young Lady Berkeley becamea 
great heiress in prospect through the death of 
her only brother ; but Lord 1’Isle was consoled 
for the loss of his son by the affection of his son- 
in-law. Thesetwo lords expressed their mutual 


regard after the quaint fashion of those times 
by executing a deed, wherein it was solemnly 
agreed and declared that Lord l’Isle might at 
his pleasure come, go, and stay at Berkeley 
Castle, with leave to hunt and fish in all his 
son-in-law’s chases and parks; while Lord 
Berkeley promised to be his father-in-law’s 
inseparable companion at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, and that if he had 
children by the Lady Margaret they should 
bear the arms of l’Isle. This deed bears date 
November 30, 1381, and had scarcely time 
to take effect, for Lord l’Isle died within the 
next seven months. Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
was in this lord’s time, when the discontent 
of the peasantry, who had learnt their strength 
in the French wars, brought about a social 
revolution, which changed the whole system 
of English husbandry. Up to this time noble- 
men farmed their demesnes themselves, under 
the oversight of reeves, who were annually 
elected in each manor, and were bound by 
the tenure of their copyholds to superintend 
without salary the cultivation of the lords’ 
demesnes. But the fifth Lord Berkeley began 
to let his meadows on lease, and to take in 
other men’s cattle for pasture by the month 
and quarter, letting out more acres every year 
‘‘as he found chapmen and price to his 
likeing.”” This practice was continued and 
extended by his successor, and, before the 
end of the fifteenth century, it became the 
universal custom for lords of manors to let 
their demesnes at rack rents, or else at reduced 
rents, with fines at agreed intervals, which 
was the general course of husbandry in 
Smyth’s time. 

On Lord I’Isle’s death in 1382, the baronies 
of l’Isle and Tyes, with twenty-five manors 
and lands in seven different counties, came to 
the Berkeleys. But only one generation 
profited by this accession, for the heiress had 
no son, and her daughter carried away more 
lands from the family than her mother had 
brought. Lord Berkeley was still in the 
prime of life when his wife died in 1391, but 
he could never be induced to marry again, 
although Berkeley Castle, which was then 
assumed to carry with it the barony, was 
entailed on heirs male. The result was, that 
when he died in 1417 the castle passed to 
his nephew, James Berkeley, whilst his 
daughter, the Countess of Warwick, took his 
unentailed estates as well as the baronies and 
lands of her mother’s inheritance. But 
although the nephew’s right of succession 
was beyond dispute, the Earl of Warwick was 
the most powerful subject in the realm, and 
the Countess took advantage of her husband’s 
influence at Court to keep possession of the 
castle for nearly four years to the exclusion 
of the rightful heir. It was not, in fact, until 
James purchased the assistance of the king’s 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, by the 
sacrifice of his Welsh patrimony, that he got 
livery of the castle and lordship of Berkeley, 
and a writ of summons to Parliament as a 
baron. But this was only the beginning 
of strife, for the respective rights of the 
heir male and heir general were ill- 
defined, and Lord Berkeley contended that 
the manor of Wotton-under-Edge and 
others, which the Countess of Warwick 
claimed as heir to her father, were entailed 
with the castle. These claims were urged 








and resisted with so much violence, that the 





Earl and Lord Berkeley seldom met in public 
without a squabble, in which their servants 
came to blows. In the meanwhile the 
Countess died, and when the quarrel ceased 
to be between near relations it grew less 
bitter. It was agreed in 1426, through the 
good offices of the Bishop of Worcester, that 
the earl, who had no son, should keep the 
manors during his life. This truce lasted 
thirteen years; but when the earl died in 
1489, the feud broke out more fiercely than 
ever. For as soon as Lord Berkeley heard 
the news of Lord Warwick’s death, he and 
his servants took forcible possession of the 
manor house of Wotton, and made havoc of 
its contents. The earl’s diughters, who were 
outraged by these proceedings, were married 
to three of the greatest nobles in the realm, 
and the eldest was the wife of that valiant 
warrior, Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was all-powerful at Court. 
When, therefore, Lady Talbot complained to 
Queen Margaret of Anjou, who was then 
supreme, that her manor house had been 
wrecked during her husband’s absence on the 
King’s service in Normandy, Lord Berkeley 
was committed to the Tower, and was not 
released from prison until he had given 
bonds for £1,000 to appear when sum- 
moned and take his trial for the riot 
and robbery. He took care, however, to 
stay at Berkeley, where he had no fear 
of being summoned, and when at last 
the order was served on him from the Court 
of Chancery, the messenger was beaten for 
his pains, and was forced to swallow the 
“< subpoena, both wax and parchment.” In 
the meanwhile, the quarrel was not limited 
to legal proceedings, for the followers on 
both sides waged open war, in which the 
towns of Wotton and Berkeley suffered by 
turns waste and devastation. There were 
limits, however, even to Lord Berkeley’s 
defiance of the Royal authority, and when 
neither he nor his sons could safely show 
themselves in London, he sent his wife Isabel 
to appear for him in Westminster Hall. She 
was a woman of great spirit and descended 
from the blood-royal, for she was the daughter 
of that Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
whose challenge to Henry of Hereford in the 
lists at Coventry is familiar to every reader 
of Shakspere. Contrary to all expectation 
her son succeeded in her right forty years 
after her death to an immense inherit- 
ance, but in her life-time she suffered from 
straitened means, and on her last journey 
to London her husband had to pawn the 
furniture of her chapel for twenty-two 
marks to enable her to get home again. 
She gained little by her journey, for three 
months afterwards Lady Shrewsbury’s son, 
Lord Isle, forced his way into Berkeley 
Castle with a band of armed followers, and 
captured Lord Berkeley and his four sons as 
they were sleeping in their beds. They were 
kept prisoners in durance vile for eleven 
weeks, and to save their lives were forced to 
execute a series of deeds, by which they dis- 
claimed all right to the manors in dispute. 
They were then dragged to Bristol, and were 
compelled to acknowledge before the Mayor 
three statutes of £10,000, £2,000, and £1,000 
respectively, while at Lady Shrewsbury’s in- 
stance a special commission issued in Decem- 
ber, 1451, for the purpose of judicially con- 
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firming the deeds of disclaimer. The prisoners 
were at last released; but among the deeds 
which Lord Berkeley was forced to execute 
on this occasion was a lease for two years of 
Berkeley Castle to Lady Shrewsbury and her 
sisters, reserving only house-room for himself 
and six servants, so that on recovering his 
liberty he found himself no longer master of 
his own house. It is significant that after all 
these proceedings Lady Berkeley thought it 
prudent to get a pardon under the Great Seal 
for herself on May 29, 1452, and another for 
her husband on July 20 following. In the 
meanwhile, Lord Shrewsbury and his son 
obtained a patent of protection from all law- 
suits as long as they were with the army in 
France, and two of Lord Berkeley’s sons 
went with them to the war. But there 
was no peace for the Berkeleys, for two 
months after her husband’s departure Lady 
Shrewsbury issued execution on the statute of 
£10,000, and Lord Berkeley’s lands were 
extended by the Sheriff, although two of his 
sons were then actually fighting under Lord 
Shrewsbury’s banner. Lady Berkeley appealed 
in vain to the King’s Council, for she was 
arrested by order of the Countess, and her 
royal descent did not protect her from a cruel 
death, for she died piteously on September 
27, 1452, in the dungeon at Gloucester, into 
which she was thrown, without legal warrant, 
by her merciless adversary. In the next year 
all legal proceedings were stayed by the death 
of Lord Shrewsbury and his son, who were 
both slain at the battle of Chatillon. But the 
battle was almost equally disastrous to Lord 
Berkeley, for one of his sons was killed and 
the other was taken prisoner. This common 
misfortune reconciled for atime the survivors, 
for the second Earl of Shrewsbury had no 
interest in maintaining his step-mother’s 
quarrel, and was well contented that Lord 
Berkeley should marry his sister, Joan 
Talbot. This marriage secured to Lord 
hea gs in his old age a few years of peace, 
for it left the Countess without supporters in 
her own family, since her grandson, Lord 
V’Isle, was still a child. But her vindictive 
spirit refused to be appeased, and it was not 
until seven years after Lord Berkeley’s 
marriage to her step-daughter that she con- 
sented to sign a truce for the rest of their 
lives. He was on his death-bed when this 
reconciliation was concluded, for the deed is 
dated October 22, 1468, and he died within 
thirty-six days. His successor William, the 
seventh Lord Berkeley, was of a bolder and 
fiercer temper than his father, and was more- 
over encouraged to renew the contest by better 
prospects of success, for Lady Shrewsbury’s 
influence was no longer paramount at 
Court. He presented a petition to the king 
recounting the wrongs done to his family in 
the last reign, and praying for redress; and 
this suit was still pending when the Countess 
died in June 1468. But her grandson, Lord 
V'Isle, who was now nineteen years old, 
inherited her vindictiveness as well as her 
estate, and challenged Lord Berkeley to settle 
their differences by mortal combat. His 


challenge was accepted, notwithstanding their 
disparity of years, and they met at Nibley 
Green on March 20, 1469-70, with all the 
armed followers they could muster, when a 
pitched battle took place, and Lord l’Isle was 
slain in the mé/ée. The memory of this fatal 








conflict was still fresh at Nibley in Smyth’s 
time; but, owing to the political disturbance 
of the period, the riot passed unpunished, for 
it happened on the eve of a fresh outbreak of 
the War of the Roses. The Duke of Clarence 
and Warwick the King Maker were pro- 
claimed traitors and rebels on the day after 
the battle of Nibley Green, and King Edward 
had too much occasion for Lord Berkeley’s 
services to call him to account for the death 
of his kinsman. In the meanwhile Lord 
Berkeley’s victory was complete, for he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the manor house 
of Wotton-under-Edge and of the other five 
manors which had been so long in dispute. 
He was too powerful to be dislodged, and, 
after years of litigation, Lord 1’Isle’s heirs 
were obliged to content themselves with the 
annuity which he gave them in lieu. This 
acquisition, however, was insignificant in com- 

arison with the inheritance which came to 

im eventually through his mother. She was 
the grand-aunt of the last Duke of Norfolk 
of the Mowbray family, whose infant daughter 
was married in childhood to King Edward’s 
younger son, the Duke of York. She was 
the greatest heiress in the kingdom; and in 
order that her estates might be secured to the 
royal family Lord Berkeley was induced to 
convey to the king and his heirs in tail male 
the moiety—to which he was entitled in rever- 
sion, as the heir of his mother—in case the 
duchess died without issue. He received in 
compensation a full discharge from his debts 
to the heira of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
amounting to £34,000; and when, in 1481, 
his conveyance was confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, he was created a viscount. It 
turned out a good bargain; for ten weeks 
after the Act was passed King Edward died, 
and soon afterwards the princes were mur- 
dered in the Tower, when Lord Berkeley’s 
rights of inheritance revived, as if the con- 
veyance to the king had never been made. 
The Mowbray estates, which were now divided 
between the Viscount and his cousin, Lord 
Howard, were of enormous extent, comprising 
manors and castles in fifteen English counties, 
as well as in Wales and in Ireland. Richard 
III. lost no time in conciliating such powerful 
supporters by dividing between them the 
extinct titles of the Mowbrays, and on the 
sixth day after his coronation the earldom of 
Nottingham was given to Viscount Berkeley, 
while Lord Howard was created on the same 
day Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal. The 
earl was jealous that his cousin, who was the 
son of a younger sister, should have the 
dukedom; and, as he cared more for rank 
than wealth, he settled on the king and his 
heirs male thirty-five of his manors in the 
hope of being promoted to a _ higher 
dignity. All such expectations perished 
with the king on Bosworth Field; but, as 
the Duke of Norfolk was slain with his 
master, the coveted office of Earl Marshal 
fell vacant, and, as King Richard left no son, 
the earl recovered his thirty-five manors. 
The preference shown to his cousin by King 
Richard recommended the earl to the favour 
of Henry VII., and he was created Earl 
Marshal during pleasure four days before the 
Coronation. Four months afterwards he 
obtained a grant of his office in fee tail; 
but this patent was dearly purchased, for it 
cost him two castles and twenty-eight manors 











in Shropshire and North Wales, which he 
gave by deed of the same date to Sir William 
Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain. The Earl 
Marshal, however, was still greedy for advance- 
ment in rank, and, as he had no children, and 
was absolutely devoid of natural affection for 
persons of his own name and blood, he made 
a bargain with King Henry-in 1487 to barter 
the reversion of his patrimony for a mar- 
quisate. In consideration of being created 
Marquis of Berkeley, he settled the castle 
and honour of Berkeley, together with the 
baronies of Bedford and Gower, and divers 
manors and castles in England, Wales, and 
Ireland to his own use in tail general, with 
remainder to King Henry VII. and his heirs 
in tail male, remainder to his own right heirs. 
Nor was he contented with this settlement on 
the King, for his brothers and their children 
were further disinherited by reversionary 
grants, which he lavished on courtiers. Sub- 
ject to his own life-estate, he gave nineteen 
manors to the king’s stepfather, the Earl of 
Derby, and three manors to his own step-son, 
Sir Richard Willoughby ; and, if some of these 
manors eventually reverted to the Berkeleys, 
it was through some accident, for which they 
had not to thank the marguis. His prodi- 
gality was such that notwithstanding the 
enormous estates which he had inherited, he 
so completely exhausted his resources that 
when he died in 1492, there were not 
sufficient assets to pay arrear of wages to his 
household servants. 

On the death of the marquis, Berkeley 
Castle and the bulk of his inheritance passed 
under the settlement to King Henry VIL. 
and were lost to the family until the death of 
Edward VI. According to the notions of 
those times, the castle carried with it the 
barony, and, therefore, Maurice Berkeley, the 
brother and heir of the marquis, was never 
summoned to Parliament, and was only styled 
Lord Berkeley by courtesy. He was fifty-six 
years old when his brother died, and set him- 
self patiently to work to examine the deeds 
by which his brother had alienated his 
estates. It turned out that many of them 
would not bear legal scrutiny, and within the 
space of seven years he succeeded in recover- 
ing upwards of fifty manors, besides other 
lands and possessions. He was his own 
lawyer, and was successful, in spite of the 
proverb, through his perseverance and great 
legal acumen. Smyth’s language almost rises 
to pathos as he describes the old lord’s 
appearance and exertions :— 


‘‘ with a milk-white head in his irksome old age 
of seventy years, in winter terms and frosty 
seasons, with a buckram bagg stuffed with law 
cases, in early mornings and late evenings 
walking with his eldest son between the four 
Inns of Court and Westminster Hall, following 
his law-suits in his own old person, not for 
himself, but for his posterity, to regaine part of 
those possessions wich a vast brother had pro- 
fusely consumed.” 


He died in 1506, and his eldest son Maurice, 
who was Lieutenant of Calais, was created a 
baron in 1522 for his military services. This 
was a new creation, for he ranked as the 
junior baron, and he was only induced to 
accept it as an earnest of the king’s favour. 
He died in the next year without having 
taken his seat, and without issue, when this 
new barony became extinct; but six weeks 
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afterwards his brother and heir, Thomas, 
reeeived a writ of summons, and strangely 
enough the precedency of the original barony 
was allowed to him. This summons seems to 
have been unknown to Smyth; but it is cer- 
tain that both this Thomas and his son of the 
same name, who were neither of them owners 
of Berkeley Castle, sat in parliament with 
the precedency of their ancestors, whilst the 
next baron, Henry, who recovered Berkeley 
Castle as heir in remainder after the male 
issue of Henry VII. became extinct, so far 
from gaining precedency by his accession, sat 
in a lower place than his father, who never 
possessed the castle. These facts are so 
material to Smyth’s contention that the pos- 
sessor of Berkeley Castle was a baron by 
tenure that he could scarcely have ignored 
them if they had been known to him. But 
they were urged with great effect in opposi- 
tion to the claim, when it was revived in the 
present reign and rejected by the House of 
Lords. 

The romance of Smyth’s narrative ends 
with the recovery of the castle and the final 
settlement of the great family feud. But 
this volume throws a flood of light on the 
social and domestic history as well as the 
manners and customs of the sixteenth century. 
For instance, itenables us to realise the im- 
mense pecuniary loss which was sustained by 
the old nobility through the change of 
religion. . The Berkeleys lost the right of 
presentation to sixteen different religious 
houses, founded by their ancestors, of which 
they were hereditary patrons. Besides this, 
the suppressed houses held under them more 
than eighty knight’s fees in different counties, 
for which they were bound to render suit and 
service. The Lord of Berkeley was entitled 
to a grant in aid from all these communities 
who held land under him, whenever he took 
the field in time of war, and also when his 
eldest daughter married, and his eldest son 
was made a knight. He had also the right of 
quartering on them his poor relations and old 
servants, and they were bound to give in- 
struction to his children, for the abbeys and 
nunneries were the great boarding schools of 
those times. These privileges were known as 
corrodies, and Smyth estimates the money value 
of their loss at more than £10,000. We get 
some notion of what this sum would purchase in 
those days, when we read that the Lord 
Berkeley, who was contemporary with the 
suppression of monastaries, resided in 1534 in 
the house of the Countess of Wiltshire at 
Stone, near Dartford, and that he paid her 
for the ‘‘board of himself, his wife, two 
gentlewomen and six men, at the rate of 
£1 5s. 4d. the week for them all.” A gross 
misprint in this passage suggests the remark 
that throughout this volume we have less 
assistance than we might have expected from 
the editor, for most readers would wish to be 
informed who this Countess of Wiltshire was 
at a time when the Earl of Wiltshire was 
Queen Anne Boleyne’s father. The fact is 
that Smyth made a mistake in calling this 
Lady Wiltshire a countess, for, as Sir John 
Maclean might have learnt by reference to 
the History of Kent, the Lady Wiltshire who 
resided at Stone Place in 1534, and was buried 
in Stone Church, was the widow of Sir John 
Wiltshire, Knight, Comptroller of Calais, who 


Poems. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue art of the lyrist is probably much less 
birdlike and unpremeditated than is popularly 
believed, though the lyric is, in its highest 
manifestation, the purest and most artless 
form of poetry. The notion that Shakspere 
‘‘ warbled his native wood-notes wild” must 
be accepted with reserve. With the most 
uncontrollable lyrical emotion there is asso- 
ciated some artistic design; though the poet 
may not be conscious of deliberate intention, 
the most spontaneous lyric is subjected to the 
artistic instinct that determines its form and 
limits. It undergoes slight but important 
changes before the poet gives it to the world. 
It is to be feared that this truth is not an 
article of faith with all writers of poetry. It 
is certainly not popular with readers of 
poetry, who love not to picture the poet a 
diligent student of felicities of expression and 
verbal proprieties, or assiduous in the detec- 
tion of blemishes. Poets, however, seldom 
warble, or enact the nightingale’s part, and 
great poets have been significantly careful to 
attain the excellent grace of finish. Miss 
Betham-Edwards speaks in one of her 
poems of 
‘the proud bliss, akin to mothers’ joys, 

That poets feel, when from their weary brain 


Springs forth some heaven-born child, the pride of 
time.”’ 


The advent into a dull world of a perfect 
poem, equipped with splendour, and power, 
and beauty, like Pallas Athene, issuing from 
the poet’s weary brain, is so rare as to deserve 
to be accounted miraculous. The passage is 
intended, perhaps, in a hyperbolic sense, and 
not as indicative of the writer’s conviction of 
the truth of the phenomenon. Miss Betham- 
Edwards possesses so true a gift of song that 
she is probably well aware that even the 
perfect lyric is produced with more or less 
pain and care, and that a happy and careless 
exuberance is seldom absolutely spontaneous. 
The merits of the following sonnet are of the 
kind that appeal to every one, and its con- 
cluding verses are truly felicitous; yet it 
contains one unfortunate tasteless phrase—a 
blemish which is fully as obvious as its 
beauties, and which scarcely needs explicit 
reference : 

** A RECOLLECTION. 

** We loved two poets in that happy time : 

We read together—sitting, hand in hand, 
Where the rocks cast a shadow on the sand, 
Anda sunny waves made echo to the rhyme— 
Theocritus of Sicily, who sung 
Of many a dusky dryad-haunted grove, 

Of shepherds’ sorrows and of maidens’ love, 

In measures sweetest of the sweet Greek tongue ; 
And Milton, whose blind spirit could conceive 
The Paradise no other mortals know, 

The grand primeval passion and the woe 

Of the first lover Adam and sweet Eve ; 

And as we read we marvelled Love could be 

So old, and yet so new to her and me!” 


The allusion to Milton’s blindness is an extra- 
ordinary infelicity, and to speak of the ‘ blind 
spirit” of him whose all-beholding spiritual 
vision was comparable only to that of Dante 
is something worse than anerror. It is one 
of those ill conceits that are an offence against 
the very essence of poetry, and is the more 
lamentable because it mars a poem of genuine 
grace and simplicity. 
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poems of excrescences that are easy to emend, 
yet injurious to harmony and good taste. If 
this were not so, if they were common and 
not occasional blemishes, if they did not occur 
in lyrics otherwise true in expression and 
tender in feeling, they would not be matter 
for note or regret. At this point criticism of 
Miss Betham-Edwards’s poems is stayed, or 
takes a more agreeable and natural form. 
The influence of external nature, of woods and 
fields and flowers, is iliustrated with much 
freshness and rapture in several poems; in 
‘The Sorrel Blossoms,” for instance, two 
poetic moods of vision are finely contrasted, 
and with delicate insight. In the opening 
stanzas the picture is brilliant and vividly 
defined, and the poet’s exaltation and delight 
are expressed with natural sweetness and 
grace : 

‘* In hope I climbed the grassy stair, 

Green hill in sunlight glancing ; 
A thousand grasses blossomed fair, 
The breezes set them dancing ; 
Each seemed a happy soul to be, 
Rejoicing with the summer: 
I smiled to think they danced for me, 
And every glad new-comer. 
‘* But, ah! a rapture greater still, 
Behold, my heart awaited,— 
It was the self-same grassy hill, 
But wondrously translated ! 
It seemed that goms had dropped in showers, 
The hill with glory lining : 
’T was but a crowd of sorrel flowers 
Through which the sun was shining. 
‘* Each little flower with ruby wings 
Moved to a rhythmic measure ; 
Spell-bound I watched the lovely things 
As one who finds great treasure ; 
I danced, I sang, I could not choose 
But of their brightness borrow ; 
I felt as if I ne’er could lose 
That joy in any sorrow.”’ 
Once again the poet visits the scene and finds 
the visionary charm fled past recall, with the 
cloud of despair over it, though, doubtless, 
recollection brought the special solace which 
Wordsworth felt in recalling his ‘ dancing 
daffodils.” 

Some of Miss Betham-Edwards’s lyrics 
suggest Wordsworth’s influence less plea- 
santly, though even the most careless and 
inartistic of great poets would scarcely have 
defended the roughness and rhymes of ‘‘A 
Winter’s Song.” Much may be conceded to 
a playful mood, though little can be urged in 
extenuation of couplets like these : 

** Snow flakes, soft veiling 

Window and paling, 

Come now to screen me 

From eyes watching keenly ; 

Shut out the neighbours 

Eyeing my labours ; 

Let none have an inkling 

Of what I am thinking.”’ 

These inequalities are a little strange and 
disconcerting in a volume that contains much 
that is unaffectedly sweet and natural. 

J. A. Buarkre. 








TWO BOOKS ON THE JORDAN VALLEY. 


Mount Seir, Sinai, and Western Palestine. 
By Edward Hull. [Published for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund.] (Bentley.) 


The Accursed Land; or, First Steps on the 


Water-way of Edom. By Lieut.-Col. 
H. E. Colvile. (Sampson Low.) 





Nor is the above a solitary instance in these | Turse two books treat, in the main, of the 
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same subject, but from entirely different 
points of view. The exploring parties left 
Moses’ Wells within a week of one another, 
and travelled up the Wady ’Arabah in sight 
of each other, but held no communication 
whatever. This seems strange, but the fault 
lay wholly with Col. Colvile, who, in wishing 
to free himself from any attempt at inter- 
ference on the part of either Egyptian or 
Turkish officialdom, and to keep as much 
secresy as possible under the circumstances, 
:we his scientific fellow-travellers—“ the 
; .ologists,”’ he called them—the cold shoulder 
completely. ‘The geologists” had offered 
their hospitality to ‘‘the engineers’ in vain, 
and thus the parties worked independently. 
This is certainly to be regretted, for with a 
combined and stronger party time and work 
might have been saved, and perhaps a more 
extended exploration effected, as no suspicion 
of rivalry could ever have been conceived of 
by anyone who knew the work of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. 

It is nearly fifty years since that celebrated 
geologist Leopold von Buch expressed a hope 
that some day the Geological Society of 
London might send out one of its members 
to the Dead Sea ‘to illuminate with the 
torch of geology the facts which interest the 
world.”” And he added, ‘‘ But it would be 
necessary to examine the geological constitu- 
tion... of all the valley of the Jordan 
from Tiberias quite to’Akabah.” To-day a 
complete realisation of this wish can be 
recorded ; not, however, as representing the 
labour of any geological society, but as having 
been almost entirely carried out under the 
auspices of our energetic Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. For careful and enduring work 
of a rigidly scientific character there is, there- 
fore, ample guarantee, so that the final results 
of this exploration of 1883-84 will be looked 
for with expectant pleasure. 

In the meantime Prof. Hull has presented 
us with a clear and interesting popular narra- 
tive of the expedition under his leadership, in 
which he skilfully steers the desired via media 
between any tedium of scientific detail, so re- 
pellent to the uninitiated, and a mere journal 
of gossip and trivialities flavoured now and 
then with forced humour. Following in the 
steps of such a master of picturesque prose as 
Dean Stanley, and of such learned travellersand 
topographers as Robinson, Palmer, Drake, and 
Tristram, the Professor must have felt him- 
self well-nigh compelled to write plainly as 
regards historical sites and questions. But 
we have a full recompense in the numerous 
physical problems which are here either ex- 
plained or glanced at. 

If there still be any well-meaning people 
who adhere to the theory which was depicted 
on maps of last century, and which lingered 
on into our own day in numerous text-books, 
viz., that the Cities of the Plain dotted the 
area now occupied by the Dead Sea, they will 
surely, on reading this book, be persuaded to 
relinquish a position which the facts of 
geology prove to be false, and which historical 
criticism as strongly refutes. Prof. Hull 
found unmistakable evidence that the waters 
of the Dead Sea had, in geological times, 
reached a height over 1,300 feet above that 
of. their present level. At the same time, he 
agrees with Lartet in thinking that there has 
been no connexion between the Dead Sea and 





the Gulf of ’Akabah since the Miocene 
period. 

One or two points of new interest may be 
mentioned. Thus, the well-known salt moun- 
tain of Khashm or Jebel Usdum was examined 
thoroughly for the first time, and proved to 
be a portion of the ancient bed of the Dead 
Sea, while evidence was found that the waters 
of the latter are still receding. For an 
answer to the important question, ‘‘ Since 
this sea has no outlet, what has become of 
the materials which have disappeared ?’’ the 
learned Professor refers us to a forthcoming 
volume on the geological results of the ex- 
pedition. Another valuable ‘‘ find’? was made 
in the maritime plain extending through 
Philistia to the base of Mount Carmel, 


‘“‘for here we came into contact with a new 
geological formation, hitherto, as I believe, 
unrecognised. . . . This formation consists of 
rather hard yellow calcareous sandstone, 
traversed by joint planes similar to those of 
the limestone. . . . There can be little doubt 
that the sandstone is newer than the limestone 
of the central plateau, which dips towards the 
west and passes below the sandstone in the 
direction of the Mediterranean sea-board.”’ 


To this the author has applied the name of 
‘*Calcareous Sandstone of Philistia.” 

Prof. Hull’s book contains an outline geo- 
logical map of Lower Egypt, Arabia Petraea, 
and Palestine, constructed on the scale of 
thirty miles to the inch, which helps greatly 
towards a comprehension of many points in 
the narrative; while an Appendix comprises 
Major Kitchener’s report on the survey 
operations of the party, and Mr. G. Arm- 
strong’s diagrammatic section of the Wady 
’Arabah. 

In turning to Col. Culvile’s book, we notice 
at once a difference in calibre. The gal- 
Jant author undertook his journey at some 
hazard, and managed to make a rapid recon- 
naissance survey of the Waidy ’Arabah and 
especially the watershed, in order to ascertain 
for the ‘‘ Palestine Channel Syndicate” the 
feasibility of a talked-of ‘‘ Palestine Channel” 
or “Gulf of Galilee,” as the author calls it. 
We are not enlightened as to the future of 
this scheme, which seriously means, as Capt. 
Burton has said, that half the ‘‘ Holy Land” 
would be overwhelmed in a nineteenth-century 
deluge. It is to be hoped that by this time it 
may have been relegated to the limbo of the 
mighty improbabilities, never thence again 
to see daylight except to be consigned to the 
category of their neighbours, the sheer im- 
possibilities. 

The chief interest of the narrative lies in a 
certain dash of style, coupled with an ironical 
and imperturbable good-humour, which carry 
the author and his reader over not a few 
obstacles, while the never-failing antagonism 
between a strong Western will and the evasive 
Arab reason, if not exactly new, is a source 
of amusement, welling up as constantly as a 
geyser. Col. Colvile, as in his previous 
volume, chooses his own method of spelling 
Arabic words and names, so that familiar 
places sometimes meet the eye as if they were 
utter strangers. 

The title of the volume is curious, and 
we are left to conjecture whether the 
‘curse’ is pronounced by the author for a 
failure of the project which he went out to 
pioneer, or whether it refers to the striking 





fulfilment of the denunciations uttered by 
Jeremiah. We may remark, too, that the 
title all through the book does not agree with 
that placed on the title-page and cover. 
Another curiosity is the use made of the 
geological term ¢alus. The author continually 
writes the plural as talus; but it would 
have been better to follow Sir C. Lyell, 
who, we believe, invariably anglicised the 
word in its plural form, and wrote taluses. 
We also find cataclasm(!), and the name of 
the Comte de Bertou appears as de Birtou. 
With regard to the locality named Nuwaybi’, 
Col. Colvile does not seem to remember that 
the discrepancy between the chart and the 
place itself was pointed out by Capt. Burton 
some years ago. 

These are signs of hastiness, which we may 
excuse when the gallant writer’s services in 
the Soudan are borne in mind. But there is 
also a flippancy in places, as, for example, 
about the peaks in Sinai sacred to centuries of 
pilgrims, while a remark about the convent 
under Jebel Misa being only a monastery, 
seems utterly devoid of point ; and for bathos 
of a nineteenth-century type the following 
passage may be quoted. The author has just 
described the real beauty of the situation and 
surroundings of ’Akabah, and he continues : 
‘*’Akabah only wants a bloody war anda sickly 
season, followed by the arrival of one’s yacht, 
with a French cook, a few cases of champagne, 
an ice-making machine, and the only woman 
one ever loved, on board, to make it a perfect 
winter retreat for any young man who does not 
mind roughing it, as long as he can enjoy the 
beauties of nature.” 

The book may serve a purpose if it can 
show to any future promoter of the Palestine 
Channel scheme ‘‘ How zo to do it.” 

Grorce F. Hoorzr. 








How to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor 
‘** Knowledge Library.” (Longmans.) 


Mr. Procror, being a whist player as well as 
a man of science, has amused himself by in- 
structing the readers of Knowledge in the 
modern art of whist, and has now collected 
his papers in the above little bock. He 
follows the approved system of James Clay 
and Cavendish, but is not, like Dr. Pole, a 
servile follower, and is not open to the charge 
which may possibly be brought against 
Cavendish, and certainly against Dr. Pole, that 
he considers the first object in scientific whist is 
not to win the game, but to act in accordance 
with the principles, and afford information 
to one’s partner and opponents. Since the 
success of Clay’s and Cavendish’s works, 
many treatises on whist have appeared; and 
Col. Drayson was the first to apply common 
sense to ‘‘the principles,” while Pembridge, 
the most amusing and one of the most in- 
structive writers on the game, pointed out 
the absurdities of misplaced whist ingenuity, 
and the necessity of playing defensive leads 
rather than to attempt to bring in an im- 
possible long suit with a weak hand. Many 
enthusiasts of ‘the principles” continue 
religiously to show their partner that they 
have two long cards which can by no 
possibility be brought in, while others of a 
higher ambition rack their brains at the whist 
table by seeing how often the grand coup 
can be brought off, and recklessly throw 
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away winning cards under the delusion that 
the occasion has offered itself for the per- 
formance of the brilliant feat. 

Mr. Proctor is a sensible follower of Caven- 
dish, and while he stands up for the proper 
practice of leading from numerical strength, 
does not igaoe, though I think he does not 
lay sufficient stress on, the propriety of 
adopting defensive leads. In his very sensible 
and practical chapter on ‘‘How to play 
Trumps,” he, however, distinctly insists on 
the necessity of not playing a forward game 
with a weak hand, and not attempting to 
establish a suit at all hazards—a warning not 
to be found in Cavendish, and, of course, 
utterly ignored by Dr. Pole. 

Probably the only novelty in Mr. Proctor’s 
book is his method of treating the leads. In 
every other treatise, after the enunciation of 
general principles, the practice has been to 
enumerate every possible combination of cards 
that can be held, and to point out the right card 
to lead in each case. Mr. Proctor adopts a 
new plan, which he considers far easier for the 
learner. He enumerates every combination of 
the cards in which it is right to lead the ace, the 
same with the king, queen, knave, ten, nine, and 
a small card ; and, as he justly points out, when 
learnt in this way, the young player is more 
able to appreciate at once the meaning of each 
card that may be led, and adapt his play 
accordingly. His lessons on the play of the 
second, third, and fourth hands are founded 
on his method of teaching the leads, and have 
thus a natural sequence that should enable a 
clear-headed learner at once to grasp the 
principles by which the play of each hand 
ought to be guided. 

Asa mere method of learning the proper 
leads, I doubt whether Mr. Proctor’s system 
is the most easy for the learner. In each case 
the same number of instances have to be learnt 
by heart ; but I think he is right in his belief 
that his system should at once impress on the 
learner the meaning of each lead, and that it 
is consequently an improvement on the 
methods hitherto employed. In either case 
the proper leads must appear to the learner 
merely empirical, whereas in fact they are 
founded on principles evolved from the long 
experience of generations of whist players, 
which only personal experience can enable 
the learner to grasp. 

It is singular that in his book Mr. Proctor 
makes no allusion to the newest system of 
so-called American leads, which within the 
last year has greatly exercised whist circles. 
This system consists, when leading from a 
long suit, of ignoring your small cards, and 
leading in the same way that would be done 
had you only the four higher cards of your 
suitin hand. The result is that by the close 
of the second round of the suit the whole 
table is informed that all the small cards 
must be in your hand, and the question in 
dispute is whether this amount of general 
knowledge is to the advantage of the leader, 
or the reverse. If he, or his partner, holds 
the strength in trumps, the system may give 
& great result; but on the other hand it can 
dono good, and may be productive of harm. 
To the school of players who support the 
dogma, “Give every information to your 
Partner by your play,” this plan of leading 
must be acceptable ; but in plain suits, with- 


leader, it will probably have no more effect 
on the game than the analogous lead of the 
penultimate in like circumstances. 

Mr. Proctor’s book is completed by the 
publication of forty games, carefully anno- 
tated throughout. Of these, five are taken 
from Clay, Cavendish, and Pole, ten from the 
Westminster Papers, and the rest, with one 
or two exceptions, are original actual hands, 
of which eight, supplied by that excellent 
practical player, Mr. F. Lewis, with his own 
notes, are amongst the most interesting and 
valuable. There is no way in which a young 
player should improve more rapidly than by a 
careful study of such well-played games, and 
as far as my examination has extended Mr. 
Proctor’s notes on the play are sound, and 
such as would give the learner every neces- 
sary explanation and instruction. Two of 
the games taken from Cavendish are examples 
of the grand coup, and beautiful specimens of 
whist intelligence and ingenuity. In each 
case, however, the possibility for the exercise 
of such ingenuity was afforded by bad play, 
which in the following instance was pointed 
out clearly in the Westminster Papers, and is 
repeated by Mr. Proctor. 

The hand is, however, worthy of considera- 
tion on another point. The leader’s cards con- 
sist of trumps, 9 and 7, hearts, the 8 having 
been turned up; spades, 9, 7, 5,4; diamonds, 
10, 7, 6, 4, 2; clubs, queen, 6. He properly 
leads the 4 of diamonds, to which his partner 
plays ace, and the last player drops the king. 
The leader’s partner having four trumps and 
two honours, at this point properly leads his 
smallest trump, the 6, to which the second 
player plays 2, the original leader plays his 
7 (8 having been turned up at his right), and 
wins the trick. If ever there was a position 
for a defensive lead it urises here. His long 
diamonds are useless, his spades are weak, 
and all the trump strength lies between his 
partner and the last player. He is bound, 
therefore, to lead the queen of clubs to 
strengthen his partner, who happens to hold 
the other honours in that suit, in which case, 
the score being four all, the odd trick is made 
at once. Instead of this, in the hand as 
played he returns his 9 of trumps, and the 
result gives the odd trick to the opponents by 
fine play, for which no opportunity need have 
been offered. James Innes Mincain. 








‘¢THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES.” 


Hosea. With Notes and Introduction. By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


Tue editor of the ‘‘Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges” is to be congratulated 
on this addition to his series. The difficult, 
but attractive, prophecy of Hosea could not 
have been entrusted to better hands. Mr. 
Cheyne is, of course, thoroughly at home with 
his subject; the prophet whose words thrill 
with the varying pulsations of a deep and 
genuine emotion finds in him a sympathetic 
exponent, and he writes throughout in his 
most genial and finished style. The Intro- 
duction contains a sketch of the times in 
which Hosea lived, a short but admirable 
exposition of the new truths acquired by 





out the possession of trump strength by the 





the prophet, and the leading ideas which 





dominate his prophecy, and an ¢stimate of its 
position in the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. In his discussion of the much con- 
troverted narrative in chap. i, Mr. Cheyne 
adopts that form of the literal interpretation 
which is certainly demanded by the applica- 
tion made of the narrative by the prophet 
himself, and is also in other respects most free 
from difficulty. The experiences of Hosea’s 
own domestic life gradually shaped themselves 
in the prophet’s mind into the expressive 
symbol of Israel’s unfaithfulness to its Lord 
and God; and he developes upoa this basis, 
in opposition to the crude and unworthy con- 
ceptions of Canaanitish religion, the great 
doctrine of the moral union of Jehovah with 
his people. The importance attached by Hosea 
to the beautiful Hebrew virtue thesed (brotherly 
love or kindness) as the primary condition 
of living membership in the theocratic com- 
munity, is illustrated in chap. iv. and in the 
note on vi. 6. The treatment in chap. v. of 
the literary questions arising out of the Book 
of Hosea is eminently scholarly and judicial. 
Most of the lists drawn up for the purpose of 
showing the use of particular parts of the 
Pentateuch by Hosea or other prophets are 
conclusive only as evidence that their com- 
pilers have not set before themselves the 
problem to be solved, or realised the con- 
ditions of logical proof. The few pages which 
Mr. Cheyne devotes to the subject may be 
commended as a model of the style in which 
such an enguiry should be conducted. His 
exegesis of viii. 12 is as delicate as it is 
precise, and will, we presume, find general 
acceptance. 

Mr. Cheyne’s superiority as a commentator 
comes out very distinctly in the notes. 
Nothing escapes him which is of value in 
helping to carry home to the reader his 
author’s meaning. The sudden iransitions 
both of expression and feeling, the picturesque 
figures, the subtle differences between syno- 
nyms, are all noticed and explained. The 
diverging interpretations to which Hosea’s 
abrupt and concise style not unfrequently 
offers scope are briefly, but clearly and suffi- 
ciently, noted. The renderings of the Autho- 
rised Version are corrected where necessary, 
emendations of the Hebrew text being 
sparingly and cautiously suggested. Illus- 
trations from Semitic archaeology, or other 
similar sources, which in Hosea (e.g., chap. ii.) 
are sometimes peculiarly valuable, are given 
with needful fulness. We observe in passing 
that due notice is taken, on vii. 9, of the 
discovery of Mr. Pinches during the past year, 
which appears to set at rest the long-sus- 
pected identity of Pul with Tiglath-pileser. 
It is wonderful how much Mr. Cheyne has 
contrived to say, and to say well, in the short 
compass of 130 pages. To appreciate Hosea, 
to sympathise with him, to understand his 
work, and to realise the relation in which he 
stood to the moral and intellectual civilisation 
of his age, no better help can be either 
needed or recommended than that which this 
volume affords. S. R. Driver. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


For his Friend. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 
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Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


A Rustic Maid. By A. Price. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

So Runs my Dream. By Nellie Fortescue- 
Harrison. In 2 vols. (Remington.) 


Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance ; being the 
Second Part of his Autobiography. (Triib- 
ner.) 

Gerald ought more fittingly to have been 
entitled ‘‘ Theodosia,’ for the heroine of the 
story is of much more account than the hero ; 
and, in fact, the whole narrative is a mere 
frame to form the setting for her portrait— 
that of a beautiful, wayward, dreamy girl, 
with high ideals, and little practical faculty. 
One part of the ey strongly resembles 
the plot of Beauty and the Beast, for Theo- 
dosia Meynell resides under the roof of her 
old witch of a grandmother, Lady Redcliff, 
whose sharp tongue and crooked temper come 
into frequent collision with the younger lady, 
much as with Iris Compton and Lady Fermor. 
The later study is in no sense a copy of the 
first; and, in particular, Lady Redcliff’s 
antecedents are more respectable than Lady 
Fermor’s, besides which there is real attach- 
ment between her and her grandchild, despite 
all their squabbling; but the likeness is, 
nevertheless, very marked. The bridegroom 
of Theodosia’s girl-friend brings Gerald Fane, 
ex-cavalry officer and present colliery manager, 
down to the wedding as his best man, where- 
upon Gerald falls in love with Theodosia’s 
beauty at first sight, and she reciprocates 
the feeling, for no reason whatever then 
or afterwards discernible, save that which 
her grandmother assigns, that he has fine 
eyes. They mect again when she goes 
on a visit to her new-married friend, and 
before long come to a mutual understanding, 
in despite of their friends on both sides. 
Circumstances induce Gerald to give up his 
work in England, and go out to the diamond- 
fields in South Africa, leaving his young 
sister in charge of their elder half-brother, 
who desires for reasons of his own to bring 
about a marriage between her and his partner, 
a coarse person whom she dislikes actively. 
For this purpose he takes her abroad; but his 
plans are frustrated by Theodosia and her 
grandmother. Meanwhile, the suppression 
of a letter by Lady Redcliff’s interference 
leads to Theodosia going out to the Cape after 
Gerald, and getting married to him there; 
after which they set off for the diamond- 
fields, and some of the best writing in the 
story is descriptive of their experiences at 
Kimberley. They are persistently unlucky, 
and return home after Theodosia’s little fortune 
has been all spent, and her health permanently 
broken, for Gerald to resume the post at the 
colliery which he had held before. Gerald 
himself, beyond affectionateness, good temper, 
honesty, and willingness to work (all admir- 
able qualities, no doubt), has nothing notice- 
able about him, and is entirely below his 
wife’s level ; yet she not only takes him on 
trust from the first, but remains contented to 
the end, which is scarcely in keeping with 
that love of ideals ascribed to her. The 
writing is careful and graceful throughout. 


For His Friend resembles the previous 
story in concentrating the interest on the 





heroine, Katharine Balfour, who is, however, 
of a very different pattern from Theodosia 
Meynell, being as high-spirited, impetuous, 
and practical as the other is dreamy and sen- 
sitive. She drifts into an engagement with a 
handsome, gallant, and fairly clever young 
man to whom she believes herself sincerely 
attached, and discovers, after pledging herself 
in the most definite fashion, that she has no 
more than strong sisterly liking for him, while 
the warmer feeling has been evoked by a 
friend of his, one Alexander Scott of In- 
verurie, a wealthy Scottish laird, and brilliant 
Cambridge man, who has himself fallen in 
love with Katharine at first sight. Charlie 
Hamilton, the accepted suitor, on returning 
from South Africa, whither he had gone “to 
make the crown a pound,” so as to remove the 
money obstacles to his marriage, takes note of 
Katharine’s changed demeanour, and acci- 
dentally learns that Scott is on the verge of 
insanity and death from hopeless longing for 
her. Accordingly, Hamilton puts his own 
feelings in the background, takes the respon- 
sibility of breaking off the engagement, and 
leaves the ground open for his competitor. 
There is a hint, at the very close, of possible 
compensation for him, in the person of a 
charming and wealthy cousin, who has been 
kept conveniently free of all entanglements. 
Some phrases here and there read as though 
the author had meant to solve the problem by 
means of fickleness on Hamilton’s part, and 
had abandoned the notion as not fitting in 
with his character. The story is brightly 
written, and shows marks of culture. 


The third series of Johnny Ludlow keeps 
fairly up to the level of the two former, and 
Mrs. Wood’s inventive faculty stands credit- 
ably the strain of striking out what are in fact 
so many novels in germ, the situation being 
in most cases sufficient to supply the frame- 
work for an ordinary three-volume novel. Of 
course, they are for the most part common- 
place enough, and bourgeois in conception and 
handling to a degree which would be the 
despair of a French critic, but Mrs. Wood 
knows her public’s taste as accurately as do 
those congeners of hers in the field of pictorial 
art who produce genre subjects—‘ By the 
Cottage Door,” ‘‘ Baby’s first Shoes,” ‘‘ Wait- 
ing for Grandfather,” and the like—by the 
hundred every season. She does not aim 
high, and can scarcely claim to be more of a 
grammarian than Mrs. Squeers did; but she 
knows clearly what she wants to do, and does 
it far better than many of her more ambitious 
contemporaries, whether in prose or verse. 
But she would do well, if more of Johnny 
Ludlow is forthcoming, to amend one recurrent 
fault, whereby the present critic divined its 
authorship at once, when still anonymous : the 
incessant details of what ladies wore, and 
what they had for luncheon and dinner— 
about the last things that a healthy, intelli- 
gent, country lad of good family would think 
of chronicling. 


A Rustic Maid is a very pretty story with 
a well-managed mystery in it, brought to 
light at last by easy and natural means, so 
‘hat after a good deal of trouble all round, 
everything is made to end happily. Audrey 
Brooke’s whole-souled devotion to the country, 
which earns for her the title she bears in the 
story itself as well as on the title-page, is 








gracefully depicted, and her frank simplicity 
is throughout exceedingly taking. She has, 
however, one grievous fault—she always says 
‘‘ Different to.” It is to be hoped that Miss 
Price will make her next heroine speak better 
English. Here is a rhyme for all whom it 
may concern, in respect of the true and false 
use of that combination of words : 
**T do not resemble my brother Tom, 

I have changed towards my brother Hugh; 

And so the former I’m different from, 

The latter I’m different to.” 

The author of So Runs My Dream endea- 
vours to disarm critics at the outset by means 
of a brief preface, wherein all departures 
from matter of fact are declared to be merely 
the result of the nature of the story itself as 
belonging to dreamland, and thus not obnox- 
ious to the laws of middle earth. If this 
means that she actually dreamt the story 
when she was asleep, and remembered it 
sufficiently to put it down in writing after 
she woke, the plea is adequate, and the story 
itself would have a certain psychical value. 
Or if she means that somebody else is sup- 
posed to have dreamt it, and that she is merely 
the narrator at secondhand, that too will do 
to urge in mitigation. But all she does appear 
to mean is that it is convenient to be free 
from any limitations in fiction, which is not 
the road to high art. After all, the most 
extravagant incidents in the story are of a 
very mild kind. There is an eccentric baronet 
who wears a live cobra as an occasional girdle 
and necktie, and there is a lovely violinist—on 
similar terms with the same cobra, and on yet 
more affectionate ones with the baronet’s heir 
—who is peculiar in her attire, and such 
a mistress of her instrument that she 
would not have had an instant’s diffi- 
culty in improvising a study which would 
have fulfilled the celebrated stage direction, 
‘* Music expressive of a gentleman travelling 
into a foreign country and changing his reli- 
gion.” Indeed, that is nothing to the feat 
she actually achieves by telling the baronet 
the whole story of his past life in musical 
form. The main situation of the story is 
that she travels about with her guardian, 
a mesmerist, physician, and revolutionary 
socialist of the rosewater variety, who pledges 
her to celibacy and the service of humanity 
with a capital H. She is quite satisfied, till 
she fallsin with Rupert Conyngham, the heir 
above-mentioned, on whose behalf she outwits 
a very clumsy Jesuit, confessor and director 
of Sir Jasper Conyngham, who intends to 
secure all the baronet’s large disposable 
wealth for the Church, to the exclusion of his 
Protestant heir. Her guardian forbids the 
banns, and refuses to assign a reason; but 
afterwards admits in writing that Irene is his 
own daughter by a secret marriage, in dis- 
obedience to the laws of the socialist frater- 
nity to which he belongs, and that her mother, 
sprung from an insane family, had herself 
died mad, so that the disease would almost 
certainly reappear in Irene’s children. This 
breaks off the engagement, and so the story 
ends. Its chief claims to the name of 
‘‘dream”’ are two—first, the language, which 
isnot that commonly heard, especially in the free 
interchange of “thou” and “you,” “thine” 
and ‘‘ your,” in the very same sentence, how- 
ever short; and next, a slightly soporific 
effect produced upon the reader. 
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' Mark Rutherford?’s Deliverance is scarcely 
up to the mark of the former part. On the 
one hand, it is not a chronological sequel 
of the story, for much of it is occupied with 
scenes which ought to have been inserted 
early in the previous volume, as belonging to 
the hero’s youth; and, on the other hand, the 
title is not justified. Those who have read 
the original Mark Rutherford will remember 
that it is the story of a young man born of 
Independent Calvinist parents, who embraces 
the ministry of that sect for a time, gradually 
loses faith in its doctrinal system, drifts into 
Unitarianism, finds that equally unsatisfying 
as his mind becomes more and more agnostic, 
and settles down as assistant to a freethinking 
bookseller and publisher. Now, the word 
“deliverance” in the title of the second part 
should point to some solution of the doubt 
and perplexity which are represented as 
causing him real suffering, whatever that 
solution might be, from Catholicism down to 
Cosmic Emotion. But nothing of the kind is 
supplied, and there is even one part of the 
story which does not seem to fit in with the 
earlier part, in that he takes up again with 
the woman to whom he was engaged as a lad, 
and had broken off with on the ground of 
having outgrown his first affection, and dis- 
covered how little they had in common. 
Now he finds out that he had loved her all 
along, and marries her, left a widow by an 
old acquaintance of his own; but the story 
rather makes for increased incompatibility 
having been developed in the meantime. 
There are clever passages scattered all 
through the volume, and a chapter on an 
attempt made at a secular mission to reform 
Drury Lane is vigorous and realistic; but 
there is loss of power, on the whole, as 
compared with the first portion. Another 
interpretation may be put on the word 
“deliverance,” for we read of Mark Ruther- 
ford’s death just at the close; but as it is not 
made in any way part of the narrative, nor 
led up to, but simply recorded by the sup- 
posed chronicler, Reuben Shapcott, as having 
happened shortly after the autobiography 
ceases, it does not fairly lend itself to that 
explanation. A few notes on the Book of 
Job, not specially noteworthy, and an essay 
on Principles, seemingly modelled on George 
Eliot, in her phase of Theophrastus Such 
(an influence visible elsewhere too), take up 
some forty-five pages at the end, but might 
have been omitted without serious literary or 
ethical loss. Ricwarp F. Lrrriepate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith. 
With Portraits and Maps. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. In two vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Mr. Bosworth Smith is to be congratulated on 

ving gained a success to which we know no 
parallel in Anglo-Indian literature. His Life 
of Lord Lawrence has already become a classic, 
by the side of such biographies as Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay. The present 
edition, which is the sixth within about twice 
as many months, does not altogether satisfy our 
ideal of what a popular edition should be. By 
the adoption of smaller type and thinner paper, 
the original volumes have been considerably 
reduced in bulk, so that they can now be 
obtained for one guinea, without the loss of the 
portraits and maps. But if a book is intended 





to be really “popular,” it must be in a single 
volume, and its price ought not to exceed (say) 
7s. 6d. We are to find that a copious 
Index has been added, besides an Appendix on 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, about which it is 
our duty to say a few words. Whether it was 
necessary for Lord Lawrence’s biographer to 
make a merciless examination into the character 
of one who only came within his sphere inci- 
dentally, is a question of literary ethics which 
different people will answer in different ways. 
Most will agree with Sir Henry Norman (II., 
p- 530) in ‘“‘regretting the whole discussion 
extremely.”? Butas the matter has been stirred, 
ja aa y through the ill-advised zeal of 
odson’s own friends, it was inevitable that 
the truth should be told. After reading the 
documents printed in this Appendix, further 
controversy becomes im ossibis. And yet we 
cannot entirely withhold our sympathy from 
those who regard Hodson—as Scott seems to 
have regarded his own dishonoured knight—as 
a man whose crimes were half redeemed by his 
bravery. Nor will we shrink from passing upon 
him the charitable judgment of the poet : 
** If ever, in temptation strong, 

Thou left’st the right path for the wrong; 

If every devious step, thus trod, 

Still led thee farther from the road ; 

Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 

On noble Marmion’s lowly tomb.’’ 


Let those continue the quotation who will. 


Vita Haroldi: The Romance of the Life of 
Harold, King of England. Edited, with Notes 
and a Translation, by Walter de Gray Birch. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Birch has done well in 
editing from the unique MS. the interestin 
legendary life of Harold, from which is duéeal 
the well-known story of his having survived 
the battle of Hastings, and ended his days 
in the practice of religious austerities at 
Chester. He has not been equally well- 
advised in attempting a translation of the 
book, as he is evidently incompetent for 
such a task. One specimen of his per- 
formance will be sufficient. In the prologue 
the author says, ‘‘ Accedit stimulo huic cal- 
carium insuper vice jam ultro currenti, hinc 
fraterna cum amica suasione postulacio, inde 
cum paterna jussione sollicita commonicio.” 
Mr. Birch’s rendering is: ‘‘ There is added to 
this stimulation, moreover, as the turn runs 
already beyond measure, on the one side a 
brotherly request with friendly persuasion, on 
the other side an anxious admonishing with a 
paternal command.” Evidently Mr. Birch joins 
vice with currenti as an ‘‘ ablative absolute,” 
and imagines that wltro is a sort of synonym 
for ultra! Of course the author’s real mean- 
ing is that while the attractiveness of the 
subject of itself impelled him to write the 
book, he had an additional motive (‘‘ by way of 
spurs to a willing horse”) in the command of 
his superiors. Mr. Birch naturally complains 
that his original is frequently unintelligible, 
and he says that he has imitated this quality 
in his translation. He has succeeded not 
only in rivalling, but in surpassing his model. 
However, though Mr. Birch does not seem 
to be able either to read Latin or to write 
English, there is no reason to doubt his ability 
to copy a mediaeval MS. Indeed, the general 
accuracy of his transcript appears to be proved 
by the fact that the passages which he has 
failed to understand are, as he has printed 
them, for the most part perfectly clear and 
fairly grammatical. 


An Analysis of the Principles of Economics. 
Part I. By Patrick Geddes. (Williams & 
Norgate.) What was said in the ACADEMY 
last week concerning pamphlet literature, with 
special reference to Prof. Karl Pearson’s lecture 
on Socialism in Theory and Practice, is still 





more applicable to this publication of a series 





of papers read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Those who came = at a penaene 
pamphlet by Mr. Patrick Geddes on The 
Classification of Statistics and its Results (A. & 
C. Black, 1881) will recollect that he there 
attempted to reconstruct quantitative sociology 
upon the basis of a scientific classification. 
For our own part, we regarded that attempt 
as suggestive rather than satisfactory. The - 
0 is a further step in the same direction, 
ealing with the entire body of economical 
phenomena, not only with their numerical ex- 
pression in statistics. It is certainly the more 
interesting of the two, and we are disposed also 
to call it the more valuable. Though unable 
to criticise it here, we may summarise its 
chief points. In the first place, the science 
of economics is distinguished from the corre- 
sponding art, and its relations to the other 
sciences are defined. Secondly, the principles 
of economics are traced to their origin in 
physics, biology, and psychology, forming 
an ascending scale of complexity. And, 
finally, the scientific principles thus arrived 
at are applied in a case to the solution 
of certain practical problems. In the author's 
style and terminology, no less than in his 
method, it is impossible not to trace the 
influence of Comte, though he nowhere men- 
tions Comte’s name. However sound the method 
may be, assuredly it derives no popularity from 
its expression, which we must beg Mr. Geddes 
to emend before he composes the volume he 


has taught us to expect from him on the 
subject. 


Reminiscences and Essays. By James Mont- 
gomery Stuart. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
This little book is oddly put together, and 
does not display much literary power, but the 
author’s ‘‘ reminiscences” are interesting. 
‘ Visiting Lord Macaulay,” he says, 


‘*just at the time when the first instalment of 
Carlyle’s Life of Frederic was published, I found 
him engaged in the perusal of the opening chap- 
ters. His wrath—I can use no milder word— 
against Carlyle’s style was boundless. He read 
aloud to me four or five of the most Carlylean 
sentences, and then throwing the book on the 
library table exclaimed, ‘I hold that no English- 
man has the right to treat his mother-tongue after 
so unfiliala fashion.” . . . Before a week had 
elapsed I was again at Holly Lodge, aud he at once 
recurred to Carlyle’s history. ‘ Pray read it,’ he 
said, ‘as soon as you can find time. Of course I 
have not got, and never shall get, reconciled to his 
distortions and contortions of language ; but there 
are notwithstanding passages of truly wonderful 
interest and power, and in the infinite variety of 
new historical facts, and in the delight and instruc- 
tion they afford, if my first feeling has been that 
of annoyance at the strange way of telling the 
story, my second and permanent feeling is one of 
gratitude that—even in such a way—the story has 
been told.’ ”’ 


In 1870 Mr. Stuart met M. Thiers at Florence, 
in the company of Rattazzi, Menabrea, and 
several other distinguished Italians. Thiers 
excited the surprise and dissent of his auditors 
by expressing his opinion that Gino Capponi 
was ‘‘the greatest among the living thinkers 
and scholars of Italy.” 


‘¢*Surely, M. Thiers,”’ observed Rattazzi, ‘ you do 
not place the Marquis Gino Capponi as a thinker 
and writer above Manzoni. The world has seen 
nothing from his pen to be compared with the 
Promessi Sposi.? ‘1 have,’ replied ‘Thiers, ‘a very 
high admiration of Manzoni and of his Promessi 
Sposi, but I cannot rank his mind as at all equal to 
the many-sided intellect of Gino Capponi.’ ’’ 


An article on ‘‘The Little Italian Organ- 
grinder ” gives some startling information with 
regard to the infamous traffic in Italian chil- 
dren which, it appears, is still being extensively 
— on. The boek deserves to be widely 
read, 
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Literary Success : a Guide to Practical Jour- 
nalism. By A. Arthur Reade. (Wyman.) Mr. 
Reade, who is not (so far as we are aware) on 
the staff of the Pall Mall, deserves the credit 
that is due for introducing the methods of 
American journalism into English literature. 
His Study and Stimulants won for him a repu- 
tation that was not quite sustained by the com- 
panion volume on 7'ea and Tea-drinking, which 
unaccountably omitted all mention of Cobbett. 
His present book, though its two titles form 
between them a contradiction in terms, is sure 
to be widely read, for it professes to point the 
road to fortune to anyone who can drive a pen, 
and it is highly seasoned with personal anec- 
dotes. It forms a volume, we should add, in 
Wyman’s ‘ Technical Series.” 


Tales and Poems of South India. From the 
Tamil. By Edward Jewitt Robinson. (Wool- 
mer.) At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Rev. Dr. Pope read a paper on 
‘“‘The Study of the Vernaculars of Southern 
India,” in whith he called attention to the 
claims of Tamil literature, as being rich in 
parables and ethical maxims not derived from 
the Sanskrit. Mr. Robinson, a returned mis- 
sionary (from Ceylon, we fancy, where Tamil is 
spoken as well as on the main land), has here 

iven a collection of extracts from the most 
‘amous Tamil writers, which will enable the 
public to judge for themselves. As a large 
portion of the book has already appeared under 
another title, we must content ourselves with 
this brief notice, merely saying that the stories 
in prose have attracted us more than the verse 
translations. 


Parodies of the Works of English and American 
Authors. Collected and Annotated by Walter 
Hamilton. Vol.I. (Reeves &Turner.) While 
noticing this work--which, we are glad to see, 
is still being continued in monthly parts— 
we must resist the temptation of being led into 
a disquisition upon the legitimacy of parody, 
or of the collection of parodies. The success 
that Mr. Walter Hamilton has already met 
with is his own sufficient justification, if any 
were needed. The popularity of parodies, like 
that of burlesques, may be taken as a testimony 
to the popularity of the originals they caricature. 
Our only fear is lest the importance gained 
by a serious collection of them may unduly 
develope what is after all but a parasite of 
literature. In this volume are printed some 
hundreds of parodies after five poets—Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Bret Harte, Hood, and Wolfe. The 
last-mentioned stands first in respect of quan- 
tity, for his single poem on ‘‘The Burial of 
Sir John Moore” is here represented by no less 
than forty imitations, while ‘‘ The Song of the 
Shirt” has thirty-one, “‘The May Queen” 
thirty, ‘‘ Excelsior” twenty-five, and ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” twenty-four. 
These figures by themselves suffice to show the 
pains which Mr. Hamilton has devoted to a 
task that cannot have been altogether agree- 
able. It is only just to give him thanks for 
having rescued from oblivion not a few verses 
of merit, and for carefully notifying the source 
and date in nearly every case. Occasionally 
his comments possess real bibliographical in- 
terest, though we must protest against the tone 
in which he has thought proper to speak of the 
Laureate. 


WE are sure that parents will thank us for 
drawing their attention to a bright little book 
by the authoress of Phoebe’s Pool, called Holidays 
at Brinnicombe (Masters.) The whole tone of 
the book is excellent, while the descriptions of 
scenery bring sunny Devon vividly before our 
eyes. The children are naturally drawn, and 
their adventures extremely interesting. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is announced that the Revised Version of 
the Bible will be published shortly after Easter. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a egw | of 
the University of Oxford, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revival of Learning, by Mr. H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte, author of a History of Eton, 


Gen. GorDoN, when Governor of the Sfiidan 
in 1874, sent home to a friend a map in his own 
handwriting of the route between Suakin, 
Berber, and Khartum. Permission has been 
given to Mr. Stanford to reproduce this map in 
facsimile, as it will be of especial interest at the 

resent time, and it will be published in a 
se days. 

Mr. W. C. Coupianp, the translator of 
Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious, is 
about to publish a volume on Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” 
in which he aims at giving a connected expo- 
sition of the whole work, the unity of which 
he in principle accepts. The publishers are 
Messrs. Bell & Son. 


DEAN VAUGHAN has nearly ready for publi- 
cation The Four Epistles of St. Paul’s First 
Imprisonment at Rome—Philippians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon. The book will contain a 
literal translation, with a paraphrase and notes 
for English readers. 


WE are glad to hear that the late Prof. W. 
Stanley Jevons left a “fragment” on the 
Principles of Economics, which has been placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan for publi- 
cation. 

WE understand that Bishop Ellicott has 
almost completed the Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary upon the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, with which he has been occupied for a 
long time. It will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, probably before the end of the 
present year. 

Part 16 of The Roxburghe Ballads, edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, is well advanced 
in preparation, and the editor hopes to have 
it ready for issue at Midsummer. The forth- 
coming part is the first of the sixth volume, 
and is devoted entirely to ‘“‘a group of True- 
Love Ballads ”’ of early date. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS’ announcements include 
The Wanderings of Ulysses, by Prof. C. Witt, 
translated by Francis Younghusband ; Sagit- 
tulae, Random Verses, by the Rev. E. W. 
Bowling; and School Board Idylls, by James 
Runciman. 


AN Italian translation of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s The Man versus the State is announced for 
ublication by 8. Lapi, of Citt’ di Castello 
Umbria). 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in the 
press a new novel by Lady Hope, entitled 4 
Simple Life,in three volumes. The same firm will 
shortly issue, in one volume, a second and cheap 
edition of Donovan, a Modern Englishman, by 
Edna Lyall. 


Tue next forthcoming volume in the 
“American Statesmen Series” will be John 
Marshall, by Gen. A. B. McGruder. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut, TRENCH & Co. will 
publish immediately a Life of Father Tom 
Burke, of the Order of St. Dominic, written 
by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick. It will be in two 
volumes, with a portrait. 

The Sage of Thebes is the title of a new 
volume of poems by the author of ‘‘ The Lady 
of Ranza,” announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The same house will publish shortly a fourth 
edition of E. V. B.’s Days and Hours in a 
Garden, and a brochure on Old and Rare Books, 
by James C. Woods. 

A Journey Due South: Travels in Search of 
Sunshine, is the title of a new work by Mr. 








G. A. Sala which Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. are 
about to publish. It contains a characteristic 
preface penned by the author on board the 
8.8. Gallia, en route to the United States on a 
lecturing tour. 


Mr. T. FisHER Unwin has just ready for 
publication a novel by one of the first Dutch 
writers, an authoress formerly known as Miss 
Toussaint, married many years back to M. 
Bosboom, one of the best living painters of 
church interiors. This lady, now in her 
seventieth year, is still busy with her pen. 

Dr. Franz Hirscn has retired from the 
editorship of the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des 
In- und Auslandes, 


THE next number of the Commonweal, the 
organ of the Socialist League, will contain a 
poem by William Morris, ‘‘ The Message of the 
March Wind”; articles by Stepniak on ‘‘ The 
Condition of Russia,” Fred. Engel on ‘‘ Eng- 
land in 1845 and in 1885,” Edward Aveling on 
‘‘ Mr. Forster and Co-operation,” and several 
letters from foreign Socialists. 

A NEW novel, by Friedrich Friedrich, dealing 
with military life, is in the press: the title is 
Mit den Waffen. 

Pror. C. F. RicHarpson, of Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, author of A Primer 
of American Literature, has nearly ready the 
first volume of his projected History of American 
Literature. 


In a few days Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. will publish Modern Yorkshire Poets, by 
Mr. William Andrews. It will contain cha- 
racteristic selections from the works of the 
more noteworthy Yorkshire poets of the present 
time, with biographical and critical notices. 
A number of pieces in the Yorkshire dialect 
will be included. Several authors have con- 
tributed original poems. 


The issue of the fourth edition of Brockhaus’s 
Kleines Konversations-Lexikon is to be com- 
menced in a few weeks. 


Dr. PARKER, who has hitherto been his own 
publisher, has sold the copyright of his works, 
including the forthcoming volumes of the 
People’s Bible, to his printers, Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney, who have made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton to 
supply the trade. 


LUTHER’Ss hitherto unpublished Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets will shortly be edited by 
Dr. Linke, from two recently discovered MSS., 
and be added to the Erlangen-Frankfurt edition 
of Luther’s complete works. The first two 
volumes, comprising Hosea, Joel, Amos, and 
Obadiah, will form vols. xxiv. and xxv. of the 
Opera Exegetica Latina. 


‘THE Land of the False Prophet” is the 
title of an article that will appear in the 
Century Magazine for March. It is written 
by Gen. R. E. Colston, who has twice been 
over the route now taken by the British soldiers, 
and will be profusely illustrated, also containing 
a portrait of Gen. Gordon. 


THE first complete translation vf the Baby- 
lonian Talmud into German (or any other 
language) is announced to appear shortly at 
Innsbruck, in about thirty-six parts quarto. 
The translation being finished, and the entire 
MS. being, according to the publishers, in their 
hands, it may confidently hoped that this 
gigantic and repeatedly attempted under- 
es may at length be carried to a successful 
end, 


Pror. Franz VON HoLtTzenvDorrs is editing a 
Handbuch des Vélkerrechts auf Grundlage neuerer 
Staatspraxis, to which the most eminent scholars 
of the Continent are contributing. The work 
will consist of four octavo volumes, and the 
first volume will appear in the course of the 
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spring. Dr. Geffcken’s pamphlet, Die Volker- 
rechtliche Stellung des Papstes, been issued as 
a preliminary specimen of the work. 


Mr. OrpisH will contribute to the next 
number of the Antiquary the first of his series 
of articles on ‘“‘London Theatres.” For the 
same number Mr. Gomme will write on the 
‘Rebellion of Wat Tyler,” pointing out some 
new phases of that celebrated revolt. Miss 
Toulmin Smith contributes a paper on the 
‘“‘ Companies of Marshals and Smiths at York,” 
the material for which is obtained entirely from 
MS. sources not hitherto printed. 


Mr. Gosse’s lectures delivered in America 
are announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. 


TuE New York Board of Education at a 
recent meeting voted to exclude Bryant’s 
from the schools, on the ground that scholars 
should read only the best poetry, such as 
Longfellow or Whittier. Bryant they regarded 
as only a second-rate poet. 


WE hear that a young Oxford graduate, Mr. 
M. E. Sadler, of Trinity College, is delivering 
two courses of lectures on political economy to 
Lancashire working-men, which have this novel 
feature—that the entire expense is defrayed by 
the working-men themselves, 


Mr. F, W. Rosrnson is engaged in writing 
a new serial story for Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 


which will appear early next month. The 
scene is laid in Lancashire. 


WE would call attention to an article in the 
Oxford Magazine of last week signed ‘‘ Locri- 
nides,” which urges the desirability of com- 

iling a general index to the materials for the 
itory of Oxford that exist either in print or 
MS. The importance of such a work for the 
future ‘‘ Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ” is well pointed 
out. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Dublin University Review, a monthly magazine, 
which aims at representing not only the in- 
terests of Trinity College, but also the literary 
life of Ireland in general. We learn from it of 
the foundation of the Helen Blake National 
History Scholarship, of the value of £95 for 
four years, to be awarded to the author of the 
best unpublished essay on ‘‘The History of 
Ireland under the Reign of Charles I.” It 
seems to us improbable that genuine historical 
research will be promoted by such lavish means. 
If we remember aright, Helen Blake was the 
name of a lady who died intestate in London 
some six years ago, and whose property lapsed 
to the Crown in default of next of kin. 


M. EpovarD HERVE, the editor of Le Soleil, 
will be one of the candidates for the late M. 
About’s chair at the Académie frangaise. 


WE note a curious double blunder in the 
Cincinnati Courier of this month. Under the 
heading ‘‘ An English Opinion of some American 
Books,” the Courier gives a long extract, with 
some eulogistic remarks, from a review of 
certain American novels, which, it says, was 
written by a ‘‘ Mr. E. Parnell,” and published 
in the Athenaeum. On reading the extract, 
however, we discover that it is from an article 
by Mr. E. Purcell, which appeared in our own 
columns on December 6, 1884. 


Mr. CARL ARMBRUSTER will begin a course 
of five lectures at the Royal Institution on 
“The Life, Theory, and Works of Richard 
Wagner” on Saturday, February 28 (with vocal 
and instrumental illustrations). 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE two latest numbers of the China Review 
contain articles of varied, if not of great interest. 
t. Edkins leads the way with a somewhat 








disconnected criticism on an article by Mr. 
Parker on the ‘“‘Chinese Old Language,” and 
lays himself open to a temperate rejoinder by 
Mr. Parker. The same writer contributes an 
article on the Taou-té, King of Laou-tsze, and 
illustrates from that work the senses in which 
the founder of Taouism employed the words 
Taou and Té, The true meaning of these terms, 
together with that of the whole philosophy 
of Laou-tsze, must however be looked for in 
the Vedic literature. Evidence is forthcoming 
that Laou-tsze was a native of one of the non- 
Chinese southern states, and possibly by way 
of Burmah received a knowledge of the Vedic 
philosophy, which he has reproduced in his 
Taou-té King. Mr. Arendt continues his very 
interesting paper on Chinese Apologues. The 
spread of Buddhism disseminated over China 
and Japan quite a literature of fables, but those 
translated by Mr. Arendt are of an earlier date. 
The short notice by Mr. Parker of the “‘ Tartars, 
Tibetans, Turks, Hindoos, &c.,” who figure in 
the early records of China, contains valuable 
historical data. The prominence which events 
have lately given to Formosa gives a special 
interest to G. P.’s ‘‘ Life of Koxinga,” the 
celebrated pirate, of which we are promised a 
continuation. Mr. Dyer Ball gives another 
admirable chapter on Chinese mythology, a 
subject which will be found interesting by 
a large class of readers. Both numbers con- 
clude with Notes and Queries which show in 
the subject-matter a marked improvement on 
those in the earlier volumes of the Review. 


Every lover of Molicre—that is to say, 
every lover of French literature—will be glad 
to have indicated to him a really valuable and 
extremely interesting paper in the February 
Livre on the ‘‘ Early Illustrations of the Plays,” 
by M. C. A. Livet, who speaks not merely as 
a scribe on the period. The paper extends to 
some twenty pages, is itself well illustrated, 
and is altogether one of the best that has ap- 
peared in this periodical for some time. The 
other contents of the number call for no special 
notice, especially as the chief of them is a 
condensed translation of Mr. W. F. Rae’s paper 
on the Times. The habit of translating articles 
from English or American papers may be 
excusable in periodicals addressed to a people 
so incurious of foreign literature as the French, 


but it is not one to be altogether commended 
in itself. 


TuE Revista Contemporanec for January con- 
tains the conclusions of Narcisso Pagé’s Essay 
on the ‘“‘ Regimen Municipal,” and of Diaz y 
Perez’s work on the ‘ Bibliotecas en Espaiia.” 
The former considers that the Castillan Munici- 
pality had its origin among the Mudejares, and 
has no filiation to the Roman Municipium. 
The latter discusses the reforms of Senor Pidal, 
and declares them to be wholly illusory, amount- 
ing merely to a change of officials for party 
purposes. Two discourses are reported: one, 
eloquent but vague, on the Relations between 
Science and Poetry, delivered at the Ateneo of 
Madrid by C. Fernandez Shaw; the other, be- 
fore the Academy of Lisbon, on Political 
Economy and Statistics in Spain by Senor 
Carreras y Gonzalez, in which he defends the 
older school of political economy against the 
more advanced one of Azcirate, &c. D. Ramiro 
Blanco gives a summary of the publications 
connected with the centenary of the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz de Marcenado, in December last; 
and Alvarez Sereix treats of Inundations and of 
Earthquakes. 


THE Boletin of the Institucion Libre de 
Ensejianza of January 31 has three noteworthy 
articles : one, by the distinguished geologist D. 
José Macpherson, on the recent Earthquakes in 
Andalusia; another, ‘‘On the Rural Family in 
the Asturias,” by D. M. Pedregal, and a third by 
Seiior Haim Bidjarano on the popular literature 





of the Spanish Jews in the East. Specimens of 
their songs, and numerous proverbs, are given. 
After so many centuries they still sing in 
mournful lament : 


. ... Ah! mi amada Espaiia 
Pierdimos la madre Sion ! 
Pierdimos tambien Espaiia ! 
El nido de consolacion. 


FasciouLE VI. of the Archives Historiques 
de la Gascoyne has just appeared. ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots dans le Béarn et la Navarre, docu- 
ments inédits, par A. Communay.” It forms the 
complement of Fascic. IV., ‘‘ Les Huguenots en 
Bigorre,” par MM. Durier and Carsalade du 
Pont, and covers the period from September 
1563 to May 1575. These careful publications 
will be of great service towards an impartial 
history of Jeanne d’Albret and her times, which 
has yet to be written. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
GORDON. 
The Unrequitable. 


Gonr, with the toil of nigh twelve months undone, 
Cut from thy grasp by sloth and treachery 
When friendly hands across that sandy sea 

To reach thee at thy post had all but won. 

Gone when thy hope was high as Egypt’s sun, 
From sting of failure and all charge set free, 
A man no king was great enough to fee— 

God’s Servant, taking wage of Him alone. 

Gordon, we may not give thee so much earth 
As might suffice thy bones for resting-place, 

But must remain thy debtors in our dearth ; 

Souls pure as thine are channels of God’s 


grace. 
And all our famished lives must grow more worth 
When such have dwelt among us for a space. 


EMILY PFELFFER, 








OBITUARY. 
DOM ANSELM BAKER, 0.CIST. 


On Friday last a few friends—Mr. Edwin de 
Lisle, Mr. Everard Green, F.S.A., and others 
—gathered round the grave of Dom Anselm 
Baker in the cemetery of the Cistercian monks 
at Charnwood Abbey in Leicestershire. To a 
large circle, however, the death of Dom Anselm 
Baker creates a blank which cannot be filled 
up. He was stricken with illness some five 
years ago, and owed his partial recovery to the 
untiring devotion of a lay-brother of the name 
of Brother Aloysius ; yet his death, when it did 
come, was a great blow tothe large community 
of Cistercian monks in Charnwood Forest. 
During this time his mental activity had been 
happily unimpaired. He appreciated deeply 
the gathering of his friends and old pupils on 
Sunday afternoons, from whom he obtained 
the art-news of the outer-world, and to whom 
he in turn conveyed some of his vast stores of 
liturgical and artistic learning. He passed 
away on Wednesday, January 11, at the age 
of fifty-two. As a heraldic artist, he has 
had no equal in our age; and about two- 
thirds of the coats-of-arms in Foster’s Peerage 
were by him. Many kalendars, books of 
hours, and other liturgical books, brought out 
either by the late Mr. Philp or by firms at 
Mechlin and Tournay, bear witness to his in- 
ventive genius. The illuminated Liber Vitae, 
or Book of Benefactors to the Cistercian Abbey 
in Charnwood Forest, the Book of Armorial 
Bearings of English Cardinals, and the Book of 
Arms of the Cistercian Houses of Catholic 
England, are among the treasures he has left 
behind, all of which it is proposed to exhibit 
this spring in London, 
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A LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Assiout: Feb. 2nd, 1885. 

I have been spending the last month on board 
a dahabiah out of the reach of posts and papers, 
so that the readers of the ACADEMY probably 
know a good deal more than I do of the success 
that may have attended M. Maspero’s excava- 
tions at Medinet Abu, or those of Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Naville at Naukratis and Tel el-Farfin. 
I can report only my own doings, some of which 
may prove interesting to those who busy them- 
selves with Egyptian archaeology, though, as 
will be seen from the address at the head of this 
letter, my voyage so far has not extended be- 
yond Sifit. 

First of all I have to report the discovery of 
anew tomb. Thisis cut in the rock on the 
eastern side of a low hill in the desert beyond 
the Kom el-A/mar or ‘“‘Red Mound,” the site 
of an extensive city of unknown name, which 
once stood near the modern Sharéna, a village 
between Maghiga and Minieh, but on the 
opposite side of the river. The tomb is buried 
in sand almost up to the ceiling, but the sculp- 
tures still visible belong to the period of the 
Old Empire, and the hieroglyphics which ac- 
company them record the titles of a ‘‘royal 
scribe’ who was ‘‘superintendent of the sacred 
registers” and ‘‘ devoted to the service of King 
Pepi.” The natives have a legend that a heifer 
comes out of the tomb once a year on the night 
of ‘“ Baptism-day” (January 18), runs to the 
Nile, and, after a draught of the waters of the 
river, returns for another year to its subterranean 
stall. If the tomb were cleared out, we should 
no doubt recover the ancient name of the Kom- 
el-Ahmar, which must occupy the site of one of 
the cities mentioned in the classical geographers 
as existing in its neighbourhood. Unfortu- 
nately, if is not unfrequent in this part of 
Egypt for the mounds of old cities to be com- 
pletely covered by the mud of the Nile. Thus 
at a point about a mile above Goldésaneh the 
river has eaten away the western bank and laid 
bare the ruins of an ancient town, including the 
exterior wall of a temple, the highest part of 
which we found to be fifteen feet below the 
present surface of the ground. In a village 
near Maghiga, again, one of my two com- 
panions, Dr. Lansing, came across a block of 
limestone inscribed with the name of Ramses 
II., which had been brought from Etnéh, 
another village close to Maghiga, where he was 
told many similar blocks lay buried at a great 
depth under the earth. Goldsaneh itself stands 
on part of the site of a Graeco-Roman town, 
which has bequeathed some fine columns and 
capitals to the interior of a dilapidated mosque. 

A short way above Minieh is another Kom 
el-Ahmar, so called, like all other mounds of the 
same name, from the masses of red pottery 
which strew the ground. The sculptured 
tombs behind it have been ruthlessly destroyed 
by blasting, and the inner chamber of one only 
now remains. This belonged to a certain 
Nofersekheru—a ‘‘ royal scribe” —from whose 
obituary inscription I learned that the city 
below had been called ‘‘ Annu” or “‘ On of the 
nome of Anubis.” That the nome of Anubis 
occupied the district in which the city stood 
was already known; but we now learn that 
besides the famous On of the north, or Heliopolis, 
and the hardly less famous On of the south, or 
Hermonthis there was a third On in central 
Egypt. All that is left of the exterior chamber 
of the tomb is a curious piece of sculpture, 
representing four cynocephalous apes, the 
attendants of Thoth, too on either side of a 
sacred tree, towards which their arms are 
extended in the attitude of adoration. A tat, 
or symbol of stability and eternity, is placed 
within the tree, and above it is the vault of 
heaven. At the side is written ‘‘ Adoration to 
the sun in his rising glory” (uben). This is 
another solar tree to be added to those 





enumerated by Mr. Le Page Renouf in the 
last volume of the T'ransactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology. 

After leaving the Kom el-Ahmar we spent a 
day at Metahara in the vain attempt to find 
‘‘the curious sepulchral grottoes with names of 
old kings,’ which Murray’s Handbook asserts 
to exist in the hills near it; but the villagers 
were unable to conduct us to them, and though 
we rode along the foot of the cliffs and explored 
the wddis we failed to find them. 

The vast mounds of Antinoé, now called 
Antsina, and not Ansina, as the guide-books 
state, proved almost as disappointing; but we 
found that some limestone blocks with the 
cartouche of Ramses II. had recently been dis- 
interred in them and built into a house in the 
neighbouring villa of Dér Abu Hannes. 
This proves that in founding his new city 
Hadrian chose the site of an older town or 
temple. At a pumping-engine on the other 
side of the river, and not far from the villa 
of Mellawi, I copied some Greek elegiacs, badly 
cut in letters of a late date on a stone which, 
though adorned with two crosses and martyrs’ 

alm-branches, had the form of a Roman altar. 
came across a similar altar at Eshmunén, 
which had a cross upon it, but no inscription. 
The elegiacs are as follows: 
OKAYTTOCOXPYCEIOCEP....-.. 
OMPOMOCOTTOC || ENXPYCEHCT... 
TIOTATTITIAM@ANOON TON|AE] 
rAPEKBACIAHOCEXEIPE(IA)CA(P,10 
EPFON || OCOHBHMENE(I. . A)CAYI.. 
EMEMYETPOMONaTONAEKT (P)ON 
@EOANPONAPIZHAHCETATIHNH[N | 
+ PQMHCOTMAOTEPHCOHKATOKHAEMONA 


Doubtful characters are denoted by round 
brackets. 

In the quarries near Dér Abu Hannes are 
early Christian paintings and inscriptions, in 
Greek and Coptic, all of which I have copied. 
One of them, which is bilingual, records the 
death of a certain Papias, son of Melito the 
Pisaurian; another, in Coptic only, is an ex- 
hortation to work, and a denunciation of those 
who “‘ despise” it. I found some more Coptic 
texts in one of the old tombs at Sebayda, where 
I copied all the hieroglyphic inscriptions that 
remain, not knowing whether or not this had 
been done already. Imay add that I examined 
all the quarries between those of Dér Abu 
Hannes and the well-known ‘‘Tomb of the 
Colossus on a Sledge,” and found nothing in 
the way of writing in any of them, except the 
Greek words % é«xAncia at the entrance of one 
which had once been occupied by the Copts. 
Neither did I find the tablet “ with the name 
of Amunoph III.,” of which, according to 
Murray’s Handbook, ‘‘ report speaks”; the 
other tablet mentioned in the Handbook con- 
tains a representation of the Pharaoh worship- 
ping the god Amun, who is entitled “the lord 
of the two worlds.” The cartouche of the 
Pharaoh is destroyed. 

At Tel el-Amarna I copied all the Greek 
grafiti in the northern group of tombs, and 
found that they were of the same age as those 
in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, none being 
earlier than the Ptolemaic period. Dr. Lansing 
obtained here a small object in blue porcelain, 
which has upon it the picture of an eye, and 
the words ‘‘the king’s daughter, Amun-Ra- 
Mert.” This princess is evidently the wife of 
Ra-se-fia-ka, who has hitherto been known to 
us as Aten-Mert; and it is curious that the 
substitution of the proscribed name of Amun 
for that of Aten should be found on an object 
coming from the city of Khu-n-Aten. 

Towards the northern end of the Gebel Abu 
Féda, and a little below Dér el-Kussér, I dis- 
covered some tombs with Greek inscriptions 
cut in the rock above them. Three of the 
inscriptions are bilingual, a demotic text being 
attached to them, and another is written in 








Kypriote characters, This is the first instance 
of a Kypriote sepulchral text which has been 
met with in t. Below the tombs are the 
remains of an old city, which must have been 
of considerable size, and probably marks the 
site of the Pesla of the Itinerary, which was 
twenty-four Roman miles to the south of 
Antinoé. Yesterday we visited the famous 
Crocodile Mummy Pit of Maabdeh, from which 
Mr. Harris obtained his fragments of Homer, 
and found that the caverns are still full of 
human mummies at no t distance from 
their entrance, though the crocodiles have 
disappeared. 

Archaeological explorations, however, have 
been rendered somewhat difficult this winter by 
a new danger which has made its appearance 
on the Nile. Formerly there was no country in 
the world in which the traveller felt himself 
more secure than in Egypt. He could wander 
almost everywhere, both by night and by day, 
more safely than in the streets of London itself. 
All is chan now. The country between 
Minieh and Sift has been infested by bands of 
brigands. A village close to Dér Abu Hannes 
was attacked and two men killed the night only 
before we anchored near it ; and three weeks ago 
the Mudir of Minieh fought a pitched battle 
with the bandits, capturing, it is said, more 
than a hundred of them. Some of them were 
undergoing trial when we were at Minieh : one 
of the men, who was secured by a particularly 
heavy chain, being known to have committed 
thirteen murders. The fellahin have been 
afraid to work in their fields, even by day- 
light. They still refuse to venture out after dark, 
and in many instances we were the first visitors 
to the mountain cliffs for months, even in cases 
where a village lay immediately below. Such 
are some of the results of the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt. The archaeologist certainly has 
no reason to be grateful for it. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PEDIGREE OF FINN MAC CUMAILL, 
Victoria University, Liverpool: Feb. 1, 1885. 

Allow me to make the following remarks 
with reference to Mr. Thomas Powel’s letter in 
the AcADEMY of January 24. In —e to 
uphold the identity of the Irish Finn and the 
Welsh Gwynn, he endeavours to find several 
points of contact in the pedigrees of these two 

rsonages, relying on a statement made by 
Curry in his MS. Materials, without asking 
where he got it and what itis worth. As long 
as those engaged in the study of Celtic myth- 
ology or folk-lore are content to rely upon 
information derived at second hand from such 
books as O’Curry’s Manners and Customs, or the 
same author’s MS. Materials, instead of going 
to the sources themselves, which are every year 
becoming more numerous or more easily 
accessible, the progress of Celtic philology will 
be retarded at every- step. Mr. David Fitz- 
gerald’s paper on ‘“‘ Early Celtic History and 
Mythology,” in the last number of the Revue 
Celtique, is a good instance of such workman- 
ship on a larger scale, and of what it may lead 
to. Nor do I think that anything satisfactory 
can be achieved without a strict adherence to 
every sound philological principle that has once 
been recognised. If, therefore, Mr. Powel in 
the present instance takes his sole information 
from O’Curry, and if, moreover, in order to 
make out his theory, he sets at naught prin- 
ciples so far as to prefer a misprint or mis- 
reading (Snae/t) for what is expressly given as 
the correct reading (Suwaelt), and to assume as 
proved the interchange of initial b and m in 
Irish and Welsh, he is sure to go wrong. The 
only equation of his that can be allowed to 
stand is that of Irish Néadu = Welsh Nudd. 
In the Welsh story, however, Nudd is the 
father of Gwynn, while in Irish tradition Finn 
is said to be the innéa, or the great-grandchild 
of Niiadu’s grandson! Cf. O'R. s.v. fionnua. 
But apart from this, the tradition of Finn’s 
pedigree is by no means so simple as would 
appear from O'Curry’s statements. We have 
at least three different traditions of it which we 
may try to distinguish in the following way. 

1. The oldest account of Finn, that in the 
Lebor na hUidre, p. 41, in which the historical 
elements are still clearly recognisable, makes 
him the son of Cumall, king-warrior (rig- 
fénnid) of Erinn, and the grandson of Trénmir. 
His mother is said to have been Murni Mun- 





chéem, granddaughter of Niiadu mac Achi, 
one of the druids of Cathair Mér, King of 
Erinn. No more is said about Finn’s ancestors ; 
there is nowhere a hint that he was in any way 
descended from, or connected with, any of the 


though who this Baiscne was is never said. 
The same state of things is preserved in the 
Macgnimrada Finn, a story which though in 
prose it has come down to us in a MS. of the 


twelfth; for there is in the Book of Leinster, 
p- 144b, a poem by Gilla in Chomded tia Cor- 
maic, in which the youthful exploits of Finn 
are told with all particulars and details. One 
thing, however, is added here (see my edition 
in the Rev. Celt. v., p. 197), viz., that Cumall 
was from Corco Oche Cuile Chontuind, to which 
belonged the Ui Tairsig, who were the t#ath of 
Cumall. This territory was, according to 
O’Donovan (Oss. Soc., iv., p. 288), situated on 
the borders of the present counties of Meath 
and Cavan. Now this is what may be called 
the historical tradition of Finn’s pedigree. It is 
certainly the oldest. 

2. In the Yellow Book of Lecan, col. 768, 
the list of Finn’s principal warriors, called the 
fiandsroth fian Finn maic Cumaill, is headed by 
the following pedigree of Finn himself: Find 
mac Cumaill maic Baiscne maic Fir Da Roth 
maic Guill maic Irguill maic Daire maic Dedad 
maic Sin, About these names I am completely 
in the dark, unless, indeed, the Deda mentioned 
here is the same as that from whom Ltachair 
Dedad had its name (LL. p. 169b). In that 
case this might be the Munster tradition of 
Finn’s parentage. Indeed, in a marginal note 
we find the remark: Ni Laignech in senchas sa 
‘* this is not the Leinster pedigree.”’ 

3. Now, this Leinster pedigree is that re- 
ferred to by O’Curry. It is contained in the 
Book of Leinster twice, on p. 311, and again 
on p. 378b, in a much later part of the MS. 
Here, in a genealogical list of the kings of 
Leinster, Nuadu Necht is in rather a vague 
manner mentioned as the ancestor of the men of 
Leinster (is Gad até bunad Lagen). Then it says: 
et is ua do Nuadait Necht Find hua Baiscni et 
Cailte ut Senchan Torpeist cecinit, and Finn’s pedi- 
gree is then givenas follows: Find mac Cumaill 
maic Trenméoir maic Suaelt maic Eltam maic 
Baiscni maic Nuadat Necht. The same pedigree 
is also given (with the variants Sughaill and 
Eltaim), and expressly stated to be the Leinster 
tradition at the end of the Aided Finn, which 
will be published in my forthcoming edition of 
the Cath Finntréga. Here it is also mentioned 
that there are different opinions about the 
origin of Finn, some saying that he was from 
Corco Oche tia Figinti ( Fidhgeinte, O’ Donovan, 
Oss. Soc., iv., p. 284) in co. Limerick; others 
(and this the author considers to be true) from 
the Ui Tairsig ia Failgi, who were aithechtéatha. 
O’Donovan (/.c.) mentions a third account, ac- 
cording to which Finn came of the Ui Tairsig 
of the Liiaigne Temrach of Fera Cul in Bregia. 

Now, it is a well-known fact, first noticed, I 
believe, by Windisch, that the Ossianic cycle 
has borrowed largely from the older cycles, 
especially the heroic. Stories told of the Ulster 
heroes of Conchobur are with slight variations 
retold of the most prominent heroes of the 
fiann. Nay more, entire personages are trans- 
ferred from the older cycle to the later, or are 
fathered upon the favourite Ossianic heroes. 
Now, this is what I believe to have happened 
in the case of this Leinster pedigree of Finn. 
Nuadu Necht, the fabled ‘progenitor of the 
men of Leinster,” was selected, perhaps really 
by some such jfile as Senchén Torpéist, as the 
fittest ancestor of the greatest favourite hero of 
Erinn. How the names Sualt and Hitam were 
arrived at I do not know. Can it be possible 
that they were formed by a bisection of Sualtam, 
the name of Cichulaind’s father? This would 





freee kings. He is often called ta Baisene, | 


fifteenth century only, was well known in the | 
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be just as likely a trick as any we might expect 
from an Irish genealogist. Baisene, we have 
seen, is old, and, indeed, togather with Cumall, 
is the only name found in all the three pedi- 
grees, Kuno MEYER. 








ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS. 


Eton College, Windsor : Feb. 16, 1885. 
In reference to the interesting letter on this 
subject in the last number of the ACADEMY, is 
it not likely that the word &umvevua in Pind. 
Nem. i. 1 (Gumvevua ceuvdy "AAgpeod, Kkreway Supa- 
koraav @ddos “Oprvyla) should be translated 
‘* breathing-place ” instead of ‘‘ resting-place,”’ 
as rendered by Donaldson, Paley, Liddell and 
Scott, and Myers? The derivation of the word 
aptly describes Alpheus’s rising to the surface to 
breathe after his lear subterranean journey ; 
and Pindar, as a resident for some years at the 
court of Hiero, might well have observed in the 
harbour of Syracuse the phenomenon men- 

tioned by Sir Edward Strachey. 
Frank H. RAWLINS. 








THE ZODIACAL CRAB, 
Barton-on-Humber : Feb. 11, 1885. 

In noticing the stellar-crab concept, I shall 
not fall back on & priori theories that ‘‘ savage ” 
man exercised his idle fancy and invention in 
the matter ; for to do so is merely to relate the 
facts of the case—the savage ‘‘invented”’ the 
star-crab because it was ‘‘ his nature to ”’—but 
will consider the evidence, working on the 
lines of Mr. Tylor’s wise dictum, that ‘ savage 
names of constellations may seem at first but 
purposeless fancies; but it always happens in 
the study of the lower races, that the more 
means we have of understanding their 
thoughts, the more sense and reason do we find 
in them” (Prim. Cult., i., 322). This, of course, 
applies 4 fortiori to higher races; and the part 
played by ‘‘ invention” at any time is wonder- 
fully small. 

Apollodéros (IT., v. 2) tells us, in his simple 
way, that when Héraklés was fighting at Lerné, 
‘‘a Crab came to the assistance of the Hydra 
and bit the (hero’s) foot,” often the weak point 
in a solar champion. This crab was brepueyedns, 
‘* of enormous size.’ Now there is a consensus 
of experts that the twelve labours of Héraklés 
are a reduplication of the twelve labours, one 
for each month, of the Euphratean Gisdhubar ; 
and, further, the eleven archaic signs of the 
Zodiac are distinctly Euphratean, whilst ten of 
them certainly appear in Euphrateanart. Only 
fragments of the epic relating Gisdhubar’s ex- 
ploits have been recovered, but these tally in a 
remarkable manner with the Signs—e.g., Tablet 
IL. Account of the Bull-man Heabani (Bull) ; 
III. Friendship of Heabani and Gisdhubar 
(T'wins) ; V. The Slain Lion (Lion); VI. History 
of Istar (Virgin, so-called); XI. Deluge-story 
(Water-pourer) ; and thus on. 

Tablet IV. gives the hero’s triumph over 
Khumbaba (‘‘ Maker of Darkness’’), the Kom- 
babos of Lucian, who lived in a wondrous 
wood, which is reduplicated in the Homeric 
horizon-grove of Persephoné, with its poplars 
and willows (Od. x., 509-10)—trees which are 
both black and white, as the grove itself is 
bright (when sunlit) and dark. Khumbaba 
lurked among his trees, and, being a darkness- 
maker, ‘‘ poured a tempest out of his mouth.” 
The fourth month is called in Akkadian “the 
Seizer-of-seed,” and its patron divinity is 
Dumuzi-Tammuz, the original solar seed sown 
in earth and making it fruitful. The Scorpion 
(Girtab, “‘ the Seizer-and-stinger ’’) is, as I have 
shown, a familiar symbol of darkness alike in 
Nile and Euphrates Vallies; and this enormous 
crab which seizes is a variant of the colossal 
Scorpion-man of the Gisdhubar legend, who 
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reached from heaven to the under-world, and 
who is reduplicated in the sign Scorpio. In the 
stellar groups of the time of Aratos, as for ages 
previously, the huge Crab placed over the head of 
theretreating Hydra(Storm-and-darkness-power, 
vide my Eridanus, sec. vii.) faced the advancing 
Lion in defence of its natural ally; and in the 
apportionment of zodiacal space among the signs, 
a a patch was naturally assigned to a special 
symbol of Darkness, and the Crab at the present 
day is known as “the Dark Constellation.” 

Zodiacal art shows innumerable instances of 
similarity in treatment of Cancer and Scorpio, 
both often appearing as absolute monsters. 
Lenormant recognised the Crab in several 
Euphratean zodiacal representations figured 
by Lajard, but here I can scarcely follow him. 
Certainly the Scorpion was the dominant type 
of the two. A picture of a tower in stages 
(Chaldean Account Gen., 169) shows in the fore- 
ground a river in which is a huge crab, much 
larger than the fish around, but of course the 
scene is not zodiacal. Montfaucon (Sup. I., Pl. 
LIII.) gives a curious figure of ‘‘ Hercules 
Magusanus,” ‘‘ déterrée sur le bord de la mer 
en 1514 4 West-capello Bourg de la Zelande.” 
The hero, who is naked with the exception of a 
toga over the left arm and head, holds a dolphin 
(a solar and stellar type, vide Ruskin, Queen of 
the Air, i., 32) in his right hand, and a forked 
staff resembling the ‘“‘twig” or divining rod in 
his left, whilst a nondescript scorpion-crocodile- 
crab touches his left foot with its long pointed 
snout. Magusa is given by Pliny (ist. Nat., 
vi., 32, 35) as the name of towns in Arabia and 
Etkiopia. 

In all this there is nothing of a crab-totem 
or of crab-sprung men ; darkness, as in count- 
less other myths, seizes on the sun when he 
reaches ocean (crab-region, sea, and also under- 
world), stings, bites, and swallows him. Thus, 
in Egyptian myth, the crocodile of the West 
fed on the setting stars. Whether a “ savage” 
(whatever that term may mean) or a non-savage 
first thought out the crab-myth, he had a reason 
for the faith that was in him; and he no more 
“invented” the story than Kadmos beguiled 
a rainy day with the “invention” of the 
alphabet. Rost, Brown, JUN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, Feb. 23,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘The 
Chemistry of Pigments,” by Mr. J. M. Thomson. 
8 P= Aristotelian: ‘‘Schopenhauer’s ‘The 
—_ as Will and Idea,’’’ continued by Mr. W. 8. 
n. 
_ 8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘A Recent Explora- 
gon * the King _— of New Zealand,” by Mr. 
+ ae = olls. 
TURSDAY, Feb. 24, 3 pe Royal Institution: “ Museums 
and National E cation,” by Prot. Sidney Colvin. 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘* Notes on 


the Race-t of the Jews,” by Dr. A. Neubauer ; 
and ** The Characteristics of Modern Jews,’ 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs 


8 fo Civil Engineers: ‘The Metropolitan 
im oa trict Railways,” by Mr. B. Baker and Mr. 
i e % 

8 p.m. _ Society of Arts: ‘The S Gold- 

fields and the Mines of Rio Sil.” — 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 25, 11.30 a.m. British Museum: 
* Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Beloe. ~ 

8 p.m. Literature: * Lucifer as Rorsraged by 
Mr. ey in his ‘ Festus,’ by Mr. R. B. Holt. 

8p.m. South Place Institute, Finsbury: ‘ Oli- 
garchy and Democracy,” by Mr. J. A. Picton. 

8 p.m Society of Arts: ‘“ Methods of supply- 
ing Steam-boilers with Water,” by Mr. W. D. Scott 
——-. Sntetet D 

8pm. ecological: ‘‘On a Dredged Skull of 
Ovibos moschatus,” 7 Prof. W. B. Dawkins; “On 

puguzite from Mont Blanc,” and *‘On Brecciated 
Porfidu-rosso antico,” by Mr. Frank Rutley. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
New Chemis: oe LY Prof. Dewar. 
Sp. a SB ciet f Arte. *T red Glass,’’ b: 
.m. Society o : “Tempe % 
Dr. F ederick Siemens. . d 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “The Seals of the Uni- 
ee of Cambridge,” by Mr. W. St. John Hope. 
Feinay, Feb. 27, 11.304.m. British Museum: “ Egypt 
we? og - Stud M 
.80 p.m. v neers: Students’ Meeting, 
nae ~ ee of Flowing Water,” by Mr. H. T. 





8p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club: “The Con- 
j on of pe sty Arcuatum Kiitz,” by Mr. 
TH. Buffham. 

8 pm. Browning: A Paper, by Mr. E. W. 


‘ord. 

9 p.m. Ro Institution: “A Marine Bio- 
logiealinbomaey. by Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 28, p.m. Institution : 
“ Richard Wagner,” by Mr. C. Armbruster. : 
3 p.m. invgen : eens, on Ly use of Nicol’s 

i . James BE, McConnell. 
wey National Indian Association: Annual 


Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


Aeschylus Choephoroi. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. Sidgwick. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


In preparing an edition of the Choephoroi, the 
most corrupt of the three tragedies of the 
Aeschylean Oresteia, Mr. Sidgwick had a most 
difficult task before him. The plan of his 
Agamemnon had to be followed, as concerns 
the amount of discussion given to difficult 
passages; that is to say, his judgments had 
to be given with the conciseness necessary to 
keep the volume within the compass required 
by the Clarendon Press, and yet with sufficient 
detail to make the grounds of his decision 
intelligible to sixth-form boys as well as 
more advanced students at the universities. 
He appears to me: to have hit off this mean 
with very considerable success. The Intro- 
duction gives in twenty-seven pages a general 
account of the Oresteia, the growth of the 
story, the plot of the Choephoroi, remarks on 
on it as a drama, a comparison with the 
Sophoklean Oresteia, a brief notice of the MSS. 
and scholia. The notes are supplemented by 
five appendices: (1) on the Remote Delibera- 
tive, (2) on 819-837, (3) on the use of iva 
ws dws in a final sense with the imperfect 
and aorist indicative, (4) on the Scholia, (5) 
on some conjectures of Mr. Verrall. 

Speaking of the notes as a whole, they have 
the great recommendation of being very read- 
able. Mr. Sidgwick’s style is fresh and in- 
teresting. To be interesting when one is 
balancing interpretations is no easy matter; 
and in Aeschylus, particularly in this much 
vitiated play, interpretations branch off into 
every shade of variety. Anyone who wishes 
to estimate this for himself may do it by 
examining the second volume of Wecklein’s 
new edition. In that will be found the,“ less 
certain conjectures”’ of an innumerable army 
of critics; and it happens not unfrequently 
that on the more disputed lines these con- 
jectures take up a complete octavo closely- 
printed page. To advanced students such a 
conspectus is invaluable; and whatever effect 
it produces on ordinary readers, critics of new 
editions will have an adopyy from which they 
may start with unparalleled safety to weigh 
opinions and pronounce on probabilities. I 
have kept this, with Wecklein’s text, before 
me constantly in reading Mr. Sidgwick’s little 
volume. As might be expected, the two 
editors are very often at variance ; for Weck- 
lein is rigidly conservative, Mr. Sidgwick 
accepts many radical changes. 

Of his own conjectures he speaks with 
great diffidence. They amount to only three 
in all. The most plausible of these is per- 
haps the supplementary warep in 450. Oixéwy 
genitive of oixeds in 962 for the MS. oikwy 
seems hardly so satisfactory, although it has 
also been made by Rossbach. «Avon for 
éAdon, 967, is ingenious, but cannot be 








thought to be really settled by the metre, 
which here is a very uncertain guide. I 
observe that both Wecklein and Sidgwick 
agree in accepting the scholiast’s éAace S és 
7o wav in 935 for é\axe of MSS. The note 
here—‘“‘ Literally, ‘he drove to the utter- 
most,’ ¢.¢., ‘he has accomplished his course,’ ”’ 
is not happy as a paraphrase of the 
scholiast’s words, jAacev 8é eis 1d réAos Tov 
Spopov, 6 éotw, qvvoe tov ayova. But I 
cannot believe that the scholiast is right. 
The expression is strange as Greek and diffi- 
cult to realiso as poetry. Whereas édayxe Sés 
70 may, the evrrection of Schiitz, has nothing 
which need stop us (Mr. Verrall has not con- 
vinced me that 76 wav is objectionable), and is 
certainly the most natural explanation of the 
doubtless corrupt éAaxe. It might be well for 
our editor to balance more scrupulously than 
he has done the relation of the MS. readings 
to those of the scholia: a question, indeed, of 
the widest kind, and requiring the most care- 
ful introspection. 

Before leaving this rd wav I cannot but 
dissent from Mr. Sidgwick’s verdict on 7d wav 
driuws &Aefas, 434. He pronounces it hardly 
admissible, and reads radas ariuovs, a varia- 
tion, but certainly a bad one, on Verrall’s 
tapay adrysov. To me the sense of the MS. 
reading seems excellent, and Conington’s 
defence of it quite adequate. It appears, 
too, to be tolerably unmolested by conjectures, 
except that épefev has been proposed by 
Metzger, épefas by Herwerden, neither with 
much probability. By the way, not the least 
merit of Mr. Sidgwick’s volume is that Coning- 
ton’s excellent and careful commentary (I 
believe he thought it his best work, and I re- 
member his complaining of the little success 
it met with) has been carefully weighed by 
the editor, as it obviously has been by Weck- 
lein. Neither seems to have made much use 
of Prof. F. W. Newman’s Comments on the 
Text of Aeschylus, a work, no doubt, in which 
the chaff much exceeds the grain, yet with 
some remarks worth quoting, ¢g., ceBacréov 
for o¢Bas tiwv (628). Mr. Newman also dis- 
putes with Heindorf and Paley the credit of 
xpovicorras (64). 

Mr. Sidgwick’s chief weakness is an ex- 
cusable tendency to follow Hermann, particu- 
larly in his reconstitution of the corrupt 
choruses. In this I believe he will find 
himself in opposition to most students of the 
Aeschylean text, increasingly in proportion as 
the examination of MSS. has enormously 
increased since Hermann’s time, and what 
was then accepted on faith is now subjected 
to the severe test of palaeographical proba- 
bility. We are living, it is to be remembered, 
in the age of Cobet, and Cobet marks a new 
era in Greek philology. From this point of 
view, I confess my complete scepticism as to 
the form which Mr. Sidgwick has brought 
himself to adopt of some whole sections of 
the play—e.g, the stasimon viv rapacroupeva 
pot, warep. In particular, it is almost impos- 
sible that Siadiucdoa: (787) should be a cor- 
ruption of xad dixay, and very unlikely that 
dds Tixas Tuxetv 5€ pov xvpiws should find an 
adequate solution in dds tuxas ed ruxeiv Kupivs. 
In a new edition, Wecklein’s second volume 
ought to be constantly in Mr. Sidgwick’s 
hands, for ingenuity is not confined to great 
names, and particular points are sometimes 
elucidated by men comparatively unknown. 
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But English scholars are apt to worship 
Hermann almost as much as German scholars 
idolise Bentley. 

In 534 it is surely more probable that 
dvdpos is the antithesis of @yoiov, and that we 
should translate ‘It is no empty vision—a 
vision of a real man”—of course, meaning 
Orestes. In 544 I have long believed the 
right word to be érewdpeis (see Dindorf’s 
edition of Stephanus s.v. Eiodpéw); and I 
would compare the very similar passage of 
Euripides (Herc. Fur., 1267, Kirchhoff) : 

“Er” év ydAakti 7” byt yopywrods Spes 
ereicéppnoe orapydvoww: Tois enois 
h ToD Aids obAAEKTpOS, ws dAoluEOa. 


R. Ettis. 








THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


DurRineG the last few months several volumin- 
ous Reports, issued by the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, and rich in valuable 
information on the geological structure and 
mineral resources of the United States, have 
reached this country. Some of these publica- 
tions refer to the old ‘‘ Survey of the Terri- 
tories,” with which Dr. Hayden’s name has 
always been associated ; while others relate to 


the work of that more recent organis:ition 
known as “The United States Geological 
Survey.” 


It may be recollected that in 1879 the geo- 
graphical and geological surveys previously in 
existence—two under the Department of the 
Interior, and one under the War Department— 
were discontinued by Act of Congress; and at 
the same time a new and far more comprehen- 
sive institution was inaugurated. The new 
Survey is an organisation of truly national 
character. While the objects of its predeces- 
sors were confined to the elucidation of the 
geologic structure of this or that particular 
region, the aim of the new Survey is to explore 
the broad domain of the entire Union. The 
personal element which was associated with the 
early surveys has thus disappeared. It is no 
longer possible to speak of the ‘‘ Hayden Survey” 
or the ‘‘ Powell Survey” or the ‘‘ Wheeler 
Survey ”’; but all these minor corps have been 
absorbed—or perhaps, we should rather say, 
supplanted—by one central organisation which 
is simply The Survey of the United States. 

So fundamental a change of administration 
necessarily needed much time for its completion. 
The affairs of Dr. Hayden’s Survey were not to 
be wound up in a day ; and it is easy to under- 
stand that after the old staff had been dis- 
banded difficulties arose in the issue of the final 
Report—that Report which was to close for 
ever the work of the Territorial Survey that had 
been going on for twelve years. This publica- 
tion has, however, at length appeared ; and it 
now lies before us in the shape of two bulky 
octavo volumes, with an accompanying Atlas, 
forming The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories. 

Geologists will be disposed to offer a warm 
welcome to this Report, for here we find for the 
first time a detailed account of the geologic 
structure of the Yellowstone Park. Prelimin- 
ary Surveys, dating back to 1871, had indeed 
been made; but the so-called Park occupies a 
vast area, and the early explorations, necessarily 
of a sketchy character, failed to supply such 
details as would satisfy the specialist. During 
the later examination of this region, several 
Fours of geysers and hot springs not previously 

own were discovered. Dr. A. C. Peale, who 
Contributes to the Report an elaborate mono- 
staph on what he terms ‘‘ Thermohydrology ” 
—a branch of science that deals with hot 








springs in all their ings—is disposed to re- 
gard the geysers of the Yellowstone Park as 
older than those of New Zealand, and these again 
as older than those of Iceland. Much may be 
said in support of such a chronology. In Ice- 
land there are volcanoes still active in the 
neighbourhood of the geysers, or at least not 
at any great distance from them; in New 
Zealand the associated volcanoes have long 
passed into the ‘‘solfatara stage,” and no re- 
cord of their eruption is extant; while in the 
Yellowstone region the volcanoes are of such 
remote antiquity that their very site is no 


longer definable. 

It is exceedingly appropriate that Dr. Hay- 
den’s final Report shontd eal largely with the 
geology of the Yellowstone Park. It was his 
early writings that first drew attention to 
the remarkable features of this “ fire-ridden 
country’; it was he who originally suggested 
that the district should be set apart as a reserva- 
tion ; and it was, we believe, mainly through 
his personal influence that Congress was even- 
tually induced to reserve it. 

On the consolidation of the surveys, and the 
foundation of the great National Organisation 
in 1879, Mr. Clarence King was appointed to 
the responsible office of Director. In due 
course he issued his First Annual Report, which, 
though little more than a thick pamphlet, 
contained important suggestions for the future 
operations of the Survey. In the early part of 
1881 Mr. King was induced to resign, and 
Major J. W. Powell, previously Director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, succeeded him as chief 
of the geological administration. At the close 
of the fiscal year it became Major Powell’s duty 
—although he had been in office less than four 
months—to give an account of the progress of 
work in his } snetreutwory This forms the Second 
Annual Report of the United States Geological 
Survey—a large and handsome volume con- 
taining not only such official details as might 
be expected, but also much matter of general 
interest to geologists, on such subjects as 
Nomenclature and Cartography. But by far 
the larger part of this volume is occupied by a 
series of synopses of geological monographs to 
be subsequently published, These abstracts 
are in the highest’ degree acceptable, not simply 
as foreshadowing future publications, but, 
being themselves voluminous, they contain in 
most cases a sufficiently full summary of facts 
and conclusions to satisfy any ordinary reader. 
Among the more generally attractive papers in 
this volume may be mentioned one by Mr. 
Emmons on the geology and mining industry 
of Leadville; and another by Mr. Becker on 
the Comstock Lode and the Washoe District, 
both illustrated by coloured geological maps. 
These preliminary reports will be highly appre- 
ciated by those who are interested in mining 
operations in the West. There can be no 
question that the rapid publication of short 
memoirs on the mineral resources of a country 
is the best possible means of rendering a geo- 
logical survey popular. 

Quite recently The Third Annual Report, 
forming a fit companion to the preceding 
volume, has been received in this country. 
Anyone perusing this Report will be struck 
with the comprehensive view taken by Major 
Powell and his colleagues of the functions of 
a Geological Survey. Not content with field 
work, with analyses of rocks in the chemical 
laboratory, and with the study of microscopic 
sections, they have established a well-appointed 
physical laboratory for geological purposes. 
The introdnction of experimental methods into 
geology is not new, but the foundation of 
a laboratory of this character is decidedly 
a fresh departure, and one which is 
likely to be followed by most important 
results. In this laboratory the geologist may 
study the phenomena attending the fusion of 





rocks under varying conditions of pressure, 
and here he may Siuuine the p ole con- 
ductivity, the coefficients of elasticity and 
viscosity, and other physical constants of 
his rocks. Many phenomena connected with 
the physics of rock-masses are still obscure to 
a dense degree; and the work to be accom- 
plished in this laboratory by Dr. Carl Barus, 
under the direction of Mr. Clarence King, may 
be expected to throw light upon some of the 
problems that have so long awaited solution. 

It is impossible to notice here the many 
articles contained in this Third report, but we 
may point especially to Prof. Marsh’s essay on 
‘‘ Birds with Teeth,” a subject which he has 
made entirely his own; and to Dr. Irving's 
description of the copper-bearing rocks of 
Lake Superior—a paper which is illustrated 
by several chromolithographs displaying the 
microscopic structure of many of the rocks. 
The free introduction of colour into the works 
issued by the United States Survey is a 

werful witness to the value in which this 
institution is held. The publications of the 
Survey, without being sumptuous, are embel- 
lished in a manner worthy of their subject ; 
and it is evident that, to do this, the adminis- 
— must be conducted with no niggardly 

and. 

These remarks are especially applicable to 
the beautiful monograph by Capt. C. E. 
Dutton, entitled The Tertiary History of the 
Grand Catton District. By ‘‘the Grand Canon 
District’ is here meant that region—situated 
chiefly in Arizona, and occupying more than 
thirteen thousand square miles—which drains 
into the Grand and Marble Cajions of the 
Colorado River of the West. Onno one would 
the task of describing this remarkable region 
have more fitly fallen than on the director of 
the survey himself, for it was in this country 
that a great deal of Major Powell’s early 
geological work was carried on. Compelled, 
however, by his connexion with the Bureau of 
Ethnology to discontinue field exploration some 
years ago, the work passed into the hands of 
his old colleague Capt. Dutton. It need hardl 
be said that this officer threw himself wit 
energy into the task. The Caion district is, 
indeed, of so marvellous a character as to 
excite enthusiasm in any one, while the lessons 
on earth sculpture that the caions have to 
teach are little short of fascinating to the 
student of pbysical geology. Probably, in no 
other region in the world can the effects of 
denudation be studied on so grand ascale. The 
subject of caion-making is discussed by Capt. 
Dutton in so philosophic a manner that if all 
his earlier writings were destroyed, and this 
monograph remained his sole work, it would be 
sufficient to place him at once in the front rank 
of physical geologists. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written of 
late years about the majestic rocks of the 
Cations, Capt. Dutton declares that “their 
sublimity has been hitherto underrated.” The 
reader’s efforts to realise the extraordinary 
scenic features of the region are aided by the 
skilful pencil of Mr. W. H. Holmes. With 
a keen eye for appreciating the geological 
characteristics of a scene, and with a rapid 
pencil for portraying them, Mr. Holmes has 
executed a large number of sketches of Western 
scenery, many of which are reproduced in the 

resent volume. Both Major Powell and Capt. 
utton testify to the fidelity with which he has 
depicted the fantastic shapes and glowing tints 
of the rocks of the Caiion region. In official 
reports we are accustomed to find little more 
than diagrammatic representations of the 
— features of a country ; but Mr. Holmes 
embellished the Caiion monograph with 
illustrations which we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the finest to be found in any geological 
treatise. His masterpieces are contained in a 
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folio atlas accompanying Capt. Dutton’s report. 
As we turn over these panoramic sketches of 
the Caiions we almost forget that we are look- 
ing through a geological atlas accompanying 
an oficial report; but feel rather that we are 
ccutenplating a series of highly finished 
sketches selected from the portfolio of an 
accomplished artist. F, W. RvuDLeER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 

St. Andrews: Feb. 14, 1885. 
As the Journal of Philology appears only at 
long intervals, will you allow me to correct 
through the medium of your paper an error in 
my recent article on ‘‘Greek Tragedy” ? 
Journal of Philology, No. 26, vol. xiii., p. 212, 
1. 22, for Schneidewin’s read G. Wolff's. My 
‘* postscript ’? was written where I had no 
access to books of reference, and memory 

deceived me. LEWIs CAMPBELL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Geological Society has this year awarded 
the Wollaston Medal to Mr. George Busk, in 
consideration of his researches on Fossil Poly- 
zoa and on Pleistocene Mammalia ; the Murchi- 
son Medal goes to Prof. Ferdinand Roemer, 
the well-known palaeontologist of Breslau ; 
the Lyell Medal is given to Prof. H. G. Seeley, 
in recognition of his long-continued work on 
Fossil Saurians; and the Bigsby Medal, which 
is awarded every two years, has been assigned 
to M. Renard, of the Brussels Museum, as an 
appropriate tribute to the great value of his 
petrographical researches. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish shortly the 
first part of a Course of Practical Instruction in 
Botany, by Mr. F. O. Bower, of South Ken- 
sington, and Dr. Sidney H. Vines, of Cam- 
bridge. This first part deals with Phanerogama 
to Pteridophyta, and will have a Preface by 
Mr. W. Thiselton Dyer, of Kew. 


WE understand that the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopy and Natural Science will in future 
be published by Messrs Bailliére, Tindall, & 
Cox. This journal, which is the official organ 
of the Postal Microscopical Society, has been 
enlarged, but the price will remain as hereto- 
fore (1s. 6d. per quarter), Mr. Alfred Allen 
will continue to edit the publication on behalf 
of the Society. 


THE Italian Government is distributing 
among wine-growers the seeds of American 
vines which are alleged to possess immunity 
from the ravages of phylloxera. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE hear that Prof. A. S. Wilkins has finished 
his edition of the ‘Epistles’ and ‘ Ars 
Poetica,’’ which will form the third volume of 
Horace in Messrs. Macmillan’s classical series. 


OTHER forthcoming volumes in the same 
series will be Books XIII. and XIV. of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, by Mr. C. Simmons; and Books 
I. to V. of Plato’s Republic, by Mr. T. H. 
Warren. 


Pror. Fick has in preparation a work on the 
liad, in which he gives a reconstruction of the 
text in its probable original form, in accordance 
with the principles of linguistic criticism which 
he has already applied in his investigation of 
the Odyssey. 

Mk. D. Nutt will shortly publish a Grammar 
of the Dutch Language, by A. L. Snell, late 
head master of Hanover School, Port Elizabeth, 





It is based on the works of the best Dutch gram- 
marians, and the rules are fully illustrated by 
examples taken from the classic writers of 
Holland. 


Ir is very satisfactory to find that the recep- 
tion of Dr. Merguet’s Lexicon to the Orations of 
Cicero, has been such as to encourage the in- 
defatigable author and his enterprising pub- 
lisher oe: Fischer ) to begin the issue of a 
similarly exhaustive Lexicon to Caesar. Our 
notice of the former has been somewhat unduly 
postponed, but it is impossible to judge a work 
of the kind fairly, except after Soar and fre- 
quent use of it. Dr. Merguet’s Lexicon stands 
such a test thoroughly ; and one can hardly speak 
too warmly of the help which such a transcrip- 
tion of the context of every important word 
gives to the student of the diction of Cicero. 
Unfortunately its cost places it out of the 
reach of most private students—a copy bound 
for use can hardly be procured under £10; but 
it ought to find a place in every public library 
of any pretensions to completeness in the 
direction of philology. 


STUDENTS of Cicero ought not to overlook 
two excellent editions of the speech pro Archia, 
recently published by M. Emile Thomas in 
Hachette’s series. The larger critical edition 
contains a new collation of the Codex Gembla- 
censis, the primary authority, a very complete 
introduction and full critical and explanatory 
notes. M. Thomas has overlooked Mr. J. S. 
Reid’s masterly edition, but otherwise, his 
command of the literature is adequate and his 
judgment sound. In the smaller edition (at 
thirty centimes, a marvel of cheapness !), which 
is illustrated by more than a dozen woodcuts, 
there is a brief but adequate introduction, excel- 
lent little notes, and a critical, a historical, and a 
rhetorical Appendix. It is really a model little 
school-book. 


OsTHOFF’s essay on The History of the Perfect 
in Indo-Germanic, with especial reference to 
Greek and Latin (Strassburg, 1884), is full of 
interesting suggestions. Among others we 
may mention his explanation of the Greek 
perfects—ésra-na, 5é8w-Ka, ré9y-xa. In the final 
syllable he sees the particle xd, a Doric by-form 
of xév (see Gustav Meyer’s Griechische Gram- 
matik, § 22). A similar blending has taken 
place in Sanskrit tastha-u, dadhad-u, &e. The 
veteran Georg Curtius, however, in his last 
publication, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachfor- 
schung (Leipzig, 1885), observes that «év, .like 
&v, is used to express the eventual or conditioned, 
and is never found in Homer with the perfect 
indicative. 


THE philological students in the University 
of Rome have addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction a petition requesting that 
some of their number should be attached to the 
Italian Red Sea Expedition, with the object of 
exploring the island of Socotra and the ad- 
jacent mainland, in order to ascertain whether 
any inscriptions exist capable of throwing 
fresh light on the origin of the Indian alphabets, 
and on the commercial relations which are 
known to have existed between India and the 
Arabian peninsula. It is also suggested that 
the more accurate determination of the lin- 
guistic and ethnological affinities of the people 
bordering on the Red Sea might be included in 
the scope of the proposed investigations. 


THE Euskal-Erria of February 10 contains a 
translation of the review by Prof. Rhys of Don 
Arturo Campion’s Leyes fonéticas de la Lengua 
Euskara, which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
August 2, 1884. We learn that Seior Campion 
is preparing to publish a further contribution 
to Basque philology under the title Adaptacion 
euskara de las palabras latinas 6 roménicas, to 
be followed later by another entitled Adaptacion 
latina y romdnica de las palabras euskaras. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat ArcHagotocicat InstituTE.—(Thursday, 


Feb. §.) 

Tue President in the Chair.—Admiral Tremlett 
communicated a paper on the ‘‘ Pierres 4 Bassins,”’ 
or rock basins, of which many instances occur in 
Brittany, in which he pointed out that, so far from 
being Druidical rock altars, with basins to catch 
the blood, the hollows were merely the places 
whence querns had been extracted.—Mr. Somers 
Clarke read some interesting ‘*‘ Notes on the Screen 
in Sandridge Church, Herts,’’ describing its 
peculiar character asa solid stone wall with door 
and windows between nave and chancel.—Among 
the objects exhibited were, in addition to drawings 
illustrative of the papers read, some rubbings of 
recently-found brasses in Norfolk, by Mr. Vincent ; 
and three medieval patens, also in Norfolk, by the 
Rev. C. R. Manning. 


Purtotoaicat Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 6.) 
Rev. Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
H. Sweet read some ‘‘ Old-English Contributions.’’ 
He said that the usual derivation of to reck from an 
Old-English récan was not quite correct, the actual 
form in Old-English being reccan (pret. rohte), which 
was probably duetoconfusion with reccan—‘‘direct,’’ 
“recount.’”? He explained dilewit “‘ simple’? as — 
‘*bill-white,” originally applied to young birds ; 
and Middle-English -i/d in mabelild ‘‘ chatterer”’ 
as the -hild of Old-English feminine names. He 
attributed the so-called “ palatal-umlaut’’ in Mer- 
cian héh = héah, &c., as being really due to the 
gutturality of the following consonant. The late 
West-Saxon y in such words as hyne, ys, hyt, was 
attributed to their want of accent, these forms 
being specially Western, as confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Modern English. 


AnturopotocicaL Institute.—( Tuesday, Feb. 10.) 


Francis Gatton, Ese., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. H. Johnston read a paper on ‘‘ The People 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa.’”’ The races treated 
of extend fover a region of Eastern Africa lying 
between the first degree north of the equator and 
five degrees to the south, and bounded on the west 
by the thirty-fourth degree of east longitude, and 
on the east by the Indian Ocean. The forest 
country on the hills, or along the rivers, is occupied 
by resident agriculturists, almost exclusively be- 
longing to the Bantu family, ethnologically and 
linguistically ; and the forbidding wilderness in 
the plains is ranged over by tribes of either Galla 
or Masai origin, both of which may be roughly 
classed with the Ethiopic or Hamitic groups. The 
Wataita are of medium height, and have fairly 
good figures, but the men are somewhat effeminate 
and slight-looking. In facial aspect there is much 
variation. The teeth are filed and sharp-pointed, 
and the ears are so misshapen, by prevailing 
fashion, that it is hard to guess at their original 
shape. The body is disposed to be hairy ; but is 
carefully depilated all over, even to the plucking 
out of eyebrows, eyelashes, beard, and moustache. 
The hair is allowed to grow only on the occiput, 
and here it is much cultivated and pulled out into 
long strings, which are stiffened with grease and 
threaded with beads. There are but slight traces 
of religion among the Wataita. They are afraid 
of spirits who are supposed to dwell in large forest 
trees, and perhaps for the reason that their dead 
are always buried in the forest. Their marriages 
are arranged, first by purchase, but after the pre- 
liminaries have been settled, the girl runs away 
and affects to hide. She is sought out by the 
bridegroom and three and four of his friends, and 
when found is seized and carried off to the hut of 
her future husband. The Akamba, who live to the 
north of Taita, are a very roving, colonising people 
and great hunters. One of the most interesting 
tribes are the Wa-taita, who exhibit marked 
peculiarities in their language and ideas. They 
are of fair height, some of the men attaining to six 
feet. They frequently let the beard and moustache 
grow, and usually abstain from plucking out eye- 
lashes and eyebrows. Circumcision is general. 
Marriage is a matter of purchase ; but no sign of 
imitating capture seems to be practised here. They 
number about two thousand, and bear an excellent 
reputation among the coast traders for honesty and 
friendliness. Mr. Johnston described some of the 
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chief characteristies of several other tribes. with 
which he had come in contact during his visit to 
ane, a4 Ry: eieaany to . 

guages m by the ous peoples, one o 
the most ingeresting of which is the Masai, which 
has many characteristics not possessed by most of 
the other African languages. 


Socrety or Anriquanies.—( Thursday, Feb. 12.) 


Mr. Fresuriz.p, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Kirby, 
bursar of Winchester College, exhibited some 
charters belonging to the Corporation of Win- 
chester which had recently been discovered in a 
solicitor’s office, having been probably removed by 
a previous town clerk. Hitherto the earliest known 
charters of the Corporation were of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The newly-discovered charters, 
thirty in number, were granted by the followin 
ne: Henry II., Richard I., Henry IIf., Edwa 
L, IL., and III., Richard II., Henry IV., Henry VI., 
Edward IV., Henry VIII., Philip and Mary, and 
Charles II. The privileges granted in the earliest 
charters are freedom from toll and other franchises 
to all citizens who are members of the Gilda Mer- 
catoria; and one of the charters of Henry II. 
confirms a charter of Henry I., which. is not 
extant. Henry III. grants a mint and exchange 
(five mints having been extinguished by Henry I.) 
and water-mills at Coytbury. Edward III. grants 
exemption from barbicanage and ‘‘ Bretagium,”’ 
a payment for the repair of wooden outworks. 
Henry VI. grants a market to be held on Saturday, 
instead of on Wednesday and Sunday. Durin 
the Wars of the Roses the town was ruined, an 
Edward IV. exempted the city from certain dues 
to the Crown (a grace which was repeated by 
Charles II.), and granted them the goods of felons. 
For a similar reason Henry VII[. exempted the 
mayor from coming to London to take oath at the 
Exchequer, and Philip and Mary granted to the 
Corporation the chief rents of certain house 
property belonging to dissolved monasteries. This 
was probably done in acknowledgment of the 
reception ot the king and queen at their marriage 
by the city. One of the deeds discovered was an 
agreement between the prior and chapter of St. 
Swithin’s and the mayor and Corporation con- 
cerning their respective duties in repairing the 
town wall.—Canon Jenkins sent an account of the 
discovery of Saxon relics at Lympne, including 
bones, spear heads, and fibulae, set with garnet- 
coloured glass. 


New Suaxsprre Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 13.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivatt, Director, in the Chair.— 
Miss Grace Latham read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Dramatic Meaning of the Construction of Shaks- 
pere’s Verse, with especial Reference to the Use 
of the Extra Syllable and the Run-on Line,’’ say- 
ing that Shakspere wrote not to be read, but to 
be heard, and that, therefore, his verse, with all 
its irregularities, its pauses, rhymed couplets, &c., 
was constructed with a view to the effect it would 
produce when listened to, and to the manner in 
which it would express by its sound the 
ideas and passions of the dramatis personac. 
Miss Latham then showed that many of the chief 
pealiaritios of his style were common to other 

matists of the Elizabethan school, quoting 
from Peele and Green, and showing how their 
choice of words, their arrangement of pauses, &c., 
expressed their meaning by sound as well as by 
sense. Thus, for example, by introducing an 
extra syllable into an important word, the ear was 
attracted to it by the slight variation in the rhythm. 
In tender passages words were chosen which from 
their soft open sound are capable of being easily 
said with the necessary intonation, which could 
With difficulty be given to others having the same 
sense, but a sharper sound, while different metres 
Were used to express the variations in the feeling 
of the speakers. Then, turning to Shakspere, she 
showed how he gradually ceased to use those means 
of expression which, like the rhyming couplet, 
Were conventional, and employed in preference 
those which do not jar on the ear by producing 
{ unnatural effect, chiefly using the extra syllable 
aud the run-on line, which by obliging the whole 
ag of a line to be read more or less rapidly, 

id by creating effective and natural pauses in the 
midst of a sentence, bring the blank verse nearer 
to the speech of daily life. In illustration of this 





portion of the paper, she quoted. from. ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s wot and.“ Richard II.” as 
early plays, and from “‘ Coriolanus”’ as a later one. 


EpinsurcuH Martsemarticat Socrety.—(Friday, 
feb. 13 


Mr. A. J. G. Barctay, President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Tait communicated a note on a Plane Strain, 
which was read by Mr. W. Peddie. Dr. Muir gave 
an account of a paper by Mr. P. Alexander on 
Boole’s proof of Fourier’s Double Integral Theorem, 
and afterwards enunciated several theorems of his 
own on the Arbelos. Mr. Peddie discussed reflected 
rainbows; Mr. Allardice gave a note on spherical 
geometry, and Mr. A. Y. Fraser made some 
remarks on a problem in plane geometry. 





Roya Astatic Soctery.—(Monday, Feb. 16.) 


Six W. Murr, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Wal- 
house read a paper by the Rev. T. Foulkes, of 
Coimbatore, ‘‘On the Pallavas.’? In this paper, 
Mr. Foulkes took advantage of the great mass of 
inscriptions existing in South and West India, and 
which have, in recent years, been edited by Messrs. 
Sewell, Rice, &. By these means he has been 
able to rehabilitate an extensive and powerful 
dominion which flourished from Orissa far into the 
North and West Dakkan for nearly nine centuries, 
from the 3rd and 4th a.p. to the 12th or 13th. 
During the whole of this time the history of 
the kingdom of the Pallavas is continually, though 
fragmentarily, recorded in the inscriptions, which 
have preserved many of the royal names. Mr. 
Foulkes has, with great care and trouble, con- 
structed a Chronological Table of the varying 
history of the Pallavasfor this long period. Their 
constant foes were the Chalukyas and the Cholas, 
the latter of whom ultimately prevailed over them. 
Their principal seat and stronghold seems to have 
been Kanchipur (or Conjeveram), one of the most 
holy cities of the South of India. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chrones. 
and Oleozraphs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 


should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo, Kees, 115, Strand, near Waterioo-bridge. 








La Renaissance en Italie et en France a 
? Epoque de Charles VIII. Par M. Eugitne 
Muntz. (Paris: Firmin-Didot.) 

Tuts volume, so full of spirit and erudition, 

so bountifully illustrated, and so finely printed, 

is a magnificent memorial of that distinguished 
amateur, the late Duc de Chaulnes, who in 
his short life managed to win fame both as 

a soldier and a promoter of art, and to prove 

himself a worthy descendant of the Alberti 

and the De Luynes. It is but the half of the 
work which he proposed to accomplish with 
the aid of M. Muntz. He charged himself 
with the history, military and diplomatic, of 
the famous expedition into Italy of the young 

Charles VIII. To M. Muntz he assigned 

the task of passing in review the antecedents 

and the effects in France and Italy of that 
expedition in its relation to art and the 

Renaissance. He did not live to complete 

his share of the work; but M. Francois 

Delaborde has undertaken to arrange and edit 

the documents which he collected for the 

purpose. These, under the title Histoire 
diplomatique et militaire de Vl Expédition de 

Charles VILI. en Italie, will be published by 

MM. Firmin-Didot during the present year. 
It need scareely be said that the late Duc 

de Chaulnes made a wise choice of a col- 

laborateur. The knowledge, the patience, and 
the taste requisite for the task were all pos- 
sessed by M. Muntz; the labour was con- 
genial, the road well known to him, and the 





result is, as might have been expected, a 





learned and lufninous picture of the history 
of the Renaissance in the fifteenth century. 
We confess that we do not see in it any sign 
of the influence of the late Duke, even in the 
collection of materials: the work, in spirit 
and execution, is purely that of M. Muntz. 
The merit of instigation and of enterprise may 
belong to the former, but the statement on 
the title-page, that the work is published 
‘* sous la direction et avec le concours” of the 
late President of the Musée des Arts décoratifs, 
sufficiently acknowledges his part in the per- 
formance. 

M. Muntz has too often and too strongly 
pronounced his views of the Renaissance for 
us to be in any doubt as to the view that he 
will take. It is with difficulty that he will 
admit any charges against the beneficence of 
its influence or the nobility of its spirit. To 
accuse it of a tendency to irreligion is heresy ; 
for freethinkers have existed in all ages, and 
was it not fostered by the Church? In his 
eyes the employment of condottiert showed no 
loss of valour, for were not citizens as ready 
as ever to fight each other? The bloodless 
campaigns of hired soldiers were a sign of 
noble humanity ; the apathy of the Church in 
allowing the spread of ideas contrary to the 
most sacred dogmas was a glorious example 
of tolerance. Here is not the place to combat 
these views, even if we wished to do so: they 
have sufficient reason on their side to warrant 
their exposition, and no one could state them 
more clearly, or defend them more fairly, 
than M. Muntz. Only we have heard them 
before, and in a work like this should have 
been satisfied with a little less of parti pris. 
As in his Précurseurs de la Renaissance we 
should have been glad of some more distinct 
recognition of the naturalistic movement, so 
in this, which deals with France as well as 
Italy, some more full and generous account of 
the noble French art which the Renaissance 
extinguished would have been welcome, if 
only for the sake of contrast. The feeling of 
joy at the reconquest of France by Rome, 
though a bloodless and aesthetic reconquest, 
would have well borne a little mitigation. 
The principal defect in the book is, however, 
one inherent in its scheme. The date of the 
expedition of Charles VIII. might be a very 
convenient one to determine a view of part of 
the Renaissanc2 in Italy: the forces which 
induced its culmination were then in full 
activity, no element was wanting, and there 
is a certain value in concentrating the atten- 
tion, not on the well-known result, but the 
events which preceded it ; but for a view of 
the Renaissance in France it is very different. 
Of that the history had scarce begun, and M. 
Muntz has been, perforce, confined to what 
is merely the first chapter of it. His book is 
necessarily devoted three-fourths to Italy and 
but one to France ; and, while the former part 
is, if anything, too full, the latter has to be 
eked out by an account of the expedition as 
given in the Vergier @ honneur, by André de la 
Vigne, and of the collecting in Italy of those art 
treasures which were to be left behind by the 
conqueror at the battle of Fourona; events, 
no doubt, very interesting in themselves, but 
treated on a scale misproportioned to the rest 
of the work. The book is therefore substan- 
tially an account of the Renaissance in Italy 
with a fragment on France; may, indeed, be 
viewed as a fragment altogether—a noble and 
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a colossal torso we may say, put palpably and 
awkwardly incomplete. 

This is, however, a defect which M. 
Muntz can, and, we hope, will remedy, 
by persevering with those brilliant labours, 
which, commencing with the ‘‘ Précurseurs,” 
are continued in this admirable view of the 
Renaissance in the fifteenth century. There 
is very little incompleteness in the view 
he takes of any period to which he devoted 
his attention as a historian. Though he 
may fix his eye steadily upon one point—viz., 
the development of the classic principle in 
modern art—he loses sight of none of the 
forces at work, and of none of the phases of 
their activity. The progress of architecture and 
sculpture engages his attention as much as 
that of painting; he neglects neither en- 
graving nor miniature, neither tapestry nor 
costume. Not only artists, but patrons; not 
only scholars, but poets and historians; not 
only manners, but politics, take their due 
place in the full and round picture he presents 
of the time. Any one who wishes to know 
what the life of a man of cultivation in the 
fifteenth century in Italy was like can scarcely 
do better than read this last book of his. No 
work of the kind has ever yet been so well 
illustrated, and merely to ‘look at the pic- 
tures’ would be no mean education in the 
art and the manners of the time; but they are 
completely dominated by a text which is as 
entertaining as it is learned, for M. Muntz 
bears his knowledge “‘ lightly, like a fiower.’’ 

Cosmo Monxknovse. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Tue Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
which opened to the public last Saturday 
derives its interest mainly from the works of 
local painters. The contributions from London 
—though they include Mr. Orchardson's 
‘* Voltaire,” a very admirable reduced replica of 
his Academy picture of 1883, Mr. Pettie’s 
‘*Site of a Christian Church,” Mr. M‘Whirter’s 
‘*Windings of the Forth” and his ‘‘ Sermon 
by the Sea,” and Mr. Thomas Faed’s ‘‘ What is 
the wee Lassie thinkin’ ?”’—are, on tke whole, 
less numerous and less important than is 
usnally the case, and foreign art is almost un- 
represented. 

Mr. W. E. Lockhart is seen at his best, and 
in a more poetic vein than is common to him, 
in ‘‘ The Swineherd,” a picturesque, skin-clad 
boy of Majorca, perched on the shattered frag- 
ment of a marble column blowing a great 
white conch-shell, a subject treated with the 
artist’s accustomed power of draughtsmanship 
and splendour of colour. Mr. Thomas Graham, 
who was recently elected an honorary member 
of the Scottish Academy, sends a slightly 
painted, but fresh and attractive, picture of a 
rustic belle, bearing a basket of provisions for 
the midday meal of the haymakers, along with 
a smaller subject, ‘‘The Maid of the Inn,” a 
loosely painted work, far less satisfactorily 
representative of this attractive, but singularly 
unequal, artist. Mr. Robert Gibb continues 
his series of military subjects, and exhibits 
‘** Letters from Home,” an interior of a Crimean 
tent, with two officers examining their newly- 
arrived correspondence. The subject is well 
conceived and effective, buf it would have 
gained by a somewhat more searching and 
thorough execution, and by greater variety and 
subtler blending of colour. Sir Noel Paton is 
represented by a life-sized head of Christ, 
which formerly figured in the Grosvenor 





Gallery, and by a small and very highly 
finished cabinet-piece of ‘‘Sir Galahad and 
his Angel.” In “If thou hadst known,” Mr. 
Hole has taken a new departure, and exhibits 
the most impressive work of religious art that 
has recently appeared on our Academy walls. 
It shows, under a tender effect of grey evening 
light, the figure of Christ seated on the 
Mount of Olives, contemplating the distant 
city with its lighted dwellings, and its temple 
enclosure from which rises the smoke of the 
evening sacrifice. Mr. Hole bas only one 
other subject—a moonlit scene in a village street ; 
for during the past year he has been mainly 
occupied with etchings, especially with an 
extensive series of portraits of the Edinburgh 
Professors which is to be shortly published. 
In “A Tiff” —a child with a kitten—Mr. Otto 
Leyde shows one of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory works that we have seen from his 
brush. In ‘A Daughter of Eve” Mr. R. 
McGregor depicts a strapping beauty and her 
rustic swain with much vigour, if with no 
great delicacy; and in ‘‘ Love lightens Toil” 
and ‘‘ Waifs and Workers” Mr. T. Austin 
Brown and Mr. J. Michael Brown, two of the 
most promising of our younger figure painters, 
maintain their successes of last year. 

In the landscape department Messrs. Smart, 
Beattie Brown, Alex. Fraser, and Waller-Paton 
contribute their usual quota of work. Mr. Geo. 
Reid is represented by a rich and powerful 
autumn subject of embrowned beech foliage and 
woodmen busy among the fallen trees. Mr. D. 
Farquharson exhibits one of his most successful 
landscapes in ‘‘ November Twilight,” with the 
delicate light dying away beyond the tracery 
of bare tree stems, and a dark foreground filled 
with folded sheep. Mr. J.C. Noble is repre- 
sented very richly in the seven landscapes that 
he sends, among which we may name a large 
subject, ‘‘ The Vale of the Clyde,” and a smaller 
picture, ‘‘ By the Sea,” which, in its mellow 
quietude, is immediately suggestive of the old 
Dutch landscapists. Mr. W. D. M‘Kay shows 
several vivid spring effects, but his most im- 
portant work is a carefully rendered view on 
the Teviot. Mr. J. L. Wingate is another 
prominent exhibitor of excellent landscape 
subjects, though his largest picture, ‘“ The 
Poachers,” might have been carried further 
with profit. 

In portraiture the exhibition contains rather 
less of interest than usual. Here, however, we 
have the finest production of Mr. R. Herdman’s 
brush that we have yet seen—‘‘ Mrs. Horn,” a 
three-quarter length portrait of a blue-eyed 
lady, standing with hands laid together in 
front and holding a fan of grey feathers, the 
warm creamy whites of her drapery culmina- 
ting in the hues of a yellow rose that is set at 
the breast. Other powerful portraits come 
from Mr. Geo. Reid, Mr. W. M‘Taggart, and 
Mr. Jas. Irvine, and two charming pictures of 
children are exhibited by Mr. P. W. Adam and 
Mr. C. M. Hardie, while the latter artist shows 
also a singularly clever full-length cabinet 
portrait of ‘‘John Smart, Esq., R.S.A,” the 
well-known landscape painter. 

In the water-colour room we have excellent 
work from Messrs. W. E. Lockhart, T. Austin 
Brown, Thomas Scott, James Little, James 
Douglas, P. W. Nicholson, and R. B. Nisbet; 
and the works of sculpture include Mr. Geo. A. 
Lawson’s ‘‘ Ave Caesar!” Mr. T. Stuart Bur- 
nett’s fine statue of a youth and a hound, and 
several spirited and picturesque heads in bronze 
by Mr, G. W. Kinloch. J. M. Gray. 








“LE SALON PARISIEN.” 


AN exhibition, which has no particular right to 
assume the title of ‘‘Le Salon Parisien,” has 
been for a week or two largely visited, and a 
good deal talked about. 


It contains a certain 








number of commonplace, or, at the best, 
mediocre paintings by elder and younger men 
from Hébert downwards; but it is in truth 
notable not for these, but for its possession of 
almost innumerable panels by M. Van Beers, 
the artist of the Low Countries, whose picture 
of the embarkation on board the yacht 
La Siréne made so much stir two or three years 
ago. This famous picture is indeed now ex- 
hibited, and with it are many others, not one 
of which is as important, but of which many 
have the dubious interest of piquancy. There 
is, it is, true, a large and sufficiently vacant 
canvas, called ‘‘Flirtation,” and a similarly 
extensive rendering of an everyday scene in the 
Park; but the more noticeable things are the 
smaller ones, and some of them are of extreme 
smallness, but always with high finish. For 
the most part they are thinly painted, and for 
the most part dexterously, and even correctly, 
drawn; but what is it that M. Van Beers 
draws? It is chiefly the vulgarest of models; 
it is indeed women whom to dignify with the 
name of professional models would be to 
cruelly wrong an honest and necessary class. 
And these people, who, in our opinion, so 
superfiuously encumber M. Van Beers’s studio, 
fling themselves about in it in every attitude 
that lacks grace, while it hardly betrays free- 
dom. No; we are by no means enamoured of 
the persons of M. Van Beers’s choice, nor of 
the fashion in which they present them- 
selves to that artist; nor is English criti- 
cism generally so enamoured, despite the 
suggestion of the Spectator in one of those 
curious notices of art which it is wont to 
address to the theologian, apparently, rather 
than to the connoisseur. M. Van Beers’s 
subjects are bad; his conceptions are bad. 
But when we come to his treatment, there is 
little with which qualified criticism can be 
inclined to reproach him. THe is a good 
colourist and an admirable draughtsman. 
‘* La Paresse”’ is, in all probability, the ablest 
of his smaller works, as it is assuredly the 
most piquant. It represents, in a luxurious 
interior, a vivacious and slender blonde, dressed 
scantily in black. The beauty and suppleness 
of the figure are well accentuated, and the face, 
though at several removes from refinement, is 
much less absolutely coarse than is usual in 
M. Van Beers’s art. ‘La Paresse” is indeed 
a brilliant and sufficiently agreeable instance 
of M. Van Beers’s workmanship. Higher up 
in Bond Street there is a collection of pictures 
by Bougoureau, one of the modern masters of 
the nude. He is not precisely a painter, for 
the true gift of colour has been denied him; 
but he is an exquisite draughtsman and an 
artist of refined taste. Yet, by reason of his 
dealing with the nude figure, a patronage has 
in England been lacking to his art which is 
bestowed on the dra vulgarities of Van 
Beers. The fact is the average English picture- 
seer, without taste, without learning or instinct. 
is unable to distinguish between the refined 
and the gross. He does not know the differ- 
ence in the very slightest degree. It is only 
between the dressed and the undressed that he 
knows the difference. And in his ignorance he 
— the one, and turns aside from the 
other. 








THE “ VINGTISTES” AT BRUSSELS. 


“Youne Betcium” in art, as in literature, 18 
courageously fighting for a place among the 
modern schools of Europe. The “ Vingt, 
the ‘‘Essor,” and the “ Refusés” seek their 
inspiration in the country and people around 
them. Peasant women and children, wood- 
men and coalminers, fleeting impressions of 
sea and sky, autumn woodlands or spring 
meadows, filled with the sentiment of the 
season and the hour, are their favourite sub- 
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jects. It is a work-a-day world they brin 
before our eyes: the beauty of sun and ea: 
and the dignity of labour and humanity 
shining beneath rough and degraded exteriors. 

The ‘Escargots,” as the Academics are 
opprobriously called by their youthful rivals, 
may shrug their shoulders over the Vogels, 
Ensors, and Finches, whose boldness and broad 
touch often result in almost indistinguishable 
masses ; but the most devoted adorers of school 
ideals are ready to acknowledge the originality 
and strength of much of the work displayed in 
this second Salon of the ‘‘ Vingt.’”’ They have 
adopted as motto for their elegant little cata- 
logue the saying of the committee of the 
Triennial Salon of last year, ‘‘S’ils ne sont 
pas content de leur place qu’ils exposent chez 
eux,”’ and with the assistance of sympathetic 
friends at home and abroad have got together 
avery charming little show in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Pre-eminent among the members are Théo 
van Rysselberghe and Frantz Charlet, Ver- 
straete and Verheyden, van Strydonck and Jan 
Toorop. Charlet sends but two contributions, 
of which—‘‘ Women Spinning, Morocco ”—is, 
however, one of the most important com- 
positions in the exhibition. Van Ryssel- 
berghe’s ‘‘ Arab Story-teller” surrounded 
by an attentive circle of listeners squat- 
ting on the sand, and “A _ Fantasia: 
Firing Powder. Morocco,” are interesting 
results of the artist’s sojourn in Tangiers, of 
rematkably fine colour and intelligent character- 
isation. | Verstraete’s six landscapes are all 
excellent. ‘‘The Beech Avenue” is charming ; 
one seems to scent the subtle odour of the dead 
foliage that strews the ground, and of the 
smoke that rises amid trunks green with lichen 
from little heaps of burning leaves. ‘‘ Cutting 
Brushwood in February ” is a beautiful little 
piece of woodland ready to burst into a mass 
of primroses and anemones, now that the 
clearings let in the February sun. There is an 
interesting portrait of the painter, Meunier, at 
his easel, by Verheyden; and Meunier himself 
responds to the invitation of the ‘‘ Vingt ” with 
several striking studies of the coal district and 
its workers, on canvas and in clay: his puddlers 
and lightermen are modelled with great skill 
and natural action. Ter Linden’s six marine 
symphonies are charming to lovers of the dunes 
with their wonderful variety in uniformity. 
Mellery’s drawings of the island of Marken, 
the village folks and their feasts, are very 
remarkable ; one, ‘‘The Funeral,” is pathetically 
grotesque. From the Hague Mesdag sends 
several of his delightful marine pieces; and 
among other foreign competitors, are Uhde 
(Munich), John Swan (London), Michetti 
(Italy), and Kroyer (Copenhagen). Among the 
works in pastel, of which there are a good 
many, should be mentioned Rafaelli’s forcible 
sketches of Parisian workmen, and a meeting 
of the Salvation Army, excellently individual- 
ised, though leaning to caricature. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE WOODCUITERS OF THE NETHERLANDS.” 


Inner Temple: Feb. 13, 1885, 

Mr. W. J. Linton is an undoubted authority 
on modern woodcutting, but it is evident that 
the ‘some extent” with which he is ‘ con- 
Versant with old cuts” is breadth without 
depth. Had he really been acquainted with 
the history of his art he would have known 
that if there is one point on which it is need- 
ful at present to suspend judgment it is the 
question of the relation between the designer, 
the draughtsman and the engraver of the wood- 
cuts of the incunables. Mr. Conway, he writes, 
makes ‘“‘the usual and fatal mistake of in- 
expert writers on engraving—the mistake of 














making the engraver responsible for the 
design.” Now, although there is as yet not 
sufficient evidence (at least, with regard to 
the German cuts) to positively assert the 
identity of designer, engraver, and draughts- 
man (Maler, Formschneider, and Reisser) in 
the earliest woodcuts of the incunables, still 
there is a very t balance in favour of 
that opinion. The two chief sources from 
which we can gather evidence are the wood- 
cuts themselves and the archives of the principal 
woodcutting towns. Mr. Conway has made a 
very careful study of the former, the latter is a 
field as yet, comparatively speaking, unworked. 

Let me endeavour to state concisely what the 
evidence we are in possession of amounts to. 
My remarks will be chiefly based on a study of 
the German incunables, but there is little doubt 
as to alike, but somewhat later, development 
in the Netherlands, several of the Dutch 
series being, in fact, crude copies of similar 
German series, and there is much, if not con- 
clusive, evidence of the dependence in this 
matter of the Lower upon the Upper Rhine 
and Swabia. — 

1, The earliest woodcuts of the incunables 
(I leave out of account block-books and 
xylographic broad-sheets) bear the impress of 
the most untrained hand. Their designer 
had certainly no knowledge of those laws of 
composition which were the undoubted property 
of the painters of the age. These cuts are not 
feeble reproductions of a good design owing to 
the infancy of woodcutting, but feeble re- 
productions of designs themselves prepared by 
men ignorant of the art of drawing. They 
were the product of untrained handworkers. 

2. Several of the early German printers were 
originally Karten- und Briefmaler. It is from 
them that the conception of illustrating books 
with woodcuts appears to have arisen. These 
first woodcuts were mere outlines, which were 
always intended to be filled in with masses of 
colour. They were prepared in fact like the early 
playing-cards and saint-cuts, rather as symbols 
than as works of art. The first ‘‘ illustrated” 
books in Germany with moveable type are due 
to the Briefmaler Pfister, who, there is little 
doubt, would himself assist in setting up the 
type, in designing and in actually cutting the 
blocks. 

3. The great advance made in German wood- 
cutting at the beginning of the last twenty 
years of the fifteenth century was owing to the 
German Maler beginning to take an interest in 


the art. They raised it from its handwerksmiissig | 


position. This was not accomplished by their 
merely providing designs, but by their actually 
learning the art of woodcutting. They became 
not merely Reisser, but themselves Formschneider. 
This was not a very great stride for them to 
make, because carving in wood was, owing to 
the demand for painted images, almost a part 
of their profession. In several guild-regula- 
tions we find that the painters were allowed a 
certain number of apprentices and journeymen, 
of whom a certain proportion might be Schnitzer 
and another proportion Muler. Even so late as 
1512, long after we are certain that a complete 
differentiation of Maler, Leisser and Form- 
schneider had taken place, we find that a man 
like Burkmair was capable of cutting his own 
blocks. 

4, In the early Augsburg cuts it is certainly 
possible to distinguish various marks which 
enable us to divide into classes the cuts pro- 
duced in that town. These classes are not 
distinguished by the goodness or badness of 
the design, but simply by the greater or less 
capacity of the engraver for cutting the bare 
outline, which is practically all they contain. 
To attempt to classify such cuts according to 
their designers would be absolutely absurd. 
The designer, supposing such to have existed, 
stands on as low (if not lower) level than the 




















woodcutter. It is to the cardmaker we must 
probably look for the production of the entire 
work, and to which particular cardmaker— 
there were upwards of fifteen in Augsburg 
about the middle of the second half of the 
fifteenth century—it is the archives of Augs- 
ae oe which can tell us. It is difficult to 
think that they can contain no information 
with regard to the relation between printer and 
woodcutter. 

5. With the publication of the Céln Bible 
(1478), and soon after of the Niirnberg 
Chronicle (1483), a change came over the wood- 
cuts. It then becomes all-important to know 
who was the designer; but even here is the 
very point where it is necessary to suspend 
our judgment. We have not sufficient etkens 
to determine what was the exact relation of the 
designer to the cutter when German wood- 
cutting made its great bound. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said for the view that at the 
very first the leap was owing to the Maler not 
only becoming /cisser, but to his taking upon 
himself the office of Vormschneider. That this 
did not last any length of time is well-known. 
Towards the end of the century the Yorm- 
schneider are admitted into the Mulerziinfte as a 
distinct class, and we find a fair amount of 
information with regard to their relations to 
the designers. 

6. Finally, without asserting definitely the 
identity of Muler, Reisser and Formschneider for 
the earliest cuts of the German incunables, I 
must state that it seems to me that the only way 
to classify these cuts is by the peculiarity of the 
woodcutter who prepared them. For biblio- 
graphical purposes of course the printer and the 
subject are the really valuable marks, and these 
have been stated by Mr. Conway with great 
exactness after patient investigation for the 
whole range of Dutch incunables, All students 
of woodcut illustration will agree with me in 
wishing that we had any work half as thorough 
as the |volcutters of the Netherlands treating of 
the German incunables. a. Fe 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. Parerson, of Edinburgh, sends us a 
prospectus of a new edition of the late Walter 
Geikie’s Ktchings Illustrative of Scottish Charac- 
ter and Scenery, which he is about to publish by 
subscription. The impression is limited to 
fifty copies, with proofs before letters on India 
paper, and 316 copies, proofs on Holland paper. 
This new edition will contain several hitherto 
unpublished plates. The original letterpress, 
which was contributed by Mr. James Ballan- 
tine, Mr. D. Vedder, and others, will be re- 
tained, and additional essays, referring to the 
new etchings, and to those which previously 
appeared unaccompanied with letterpress, have 
been furnished by Mr. Andrew Ross. 


IN celebration of the reopening of the Hamp- 
stead Public Library in its new quarters— 
Stanfield House, High Strect, formerly the 
residence of the late Clarkson Stanfield—a loan 
exhibition of pictures in black and white is to 
be held on February 26. Among the exhibits 
will be a number of drawings by the contributors 
to Punch, and works by Stanfield, Turner, Etty, 
David Cox, Constable, De Wint, Alma Tadema, 
Millais, Leech, Caldecott, and many other 
eminent artists. The library will be reopened 
on February 25 by Sir Spencer Wells. This 
institution has now had fifty years of life, and 
was supported at the outset by Samuel Rogers, 
Joanna Baillie, Lucy Aikin, Constable, and 
Linnell. 


UnpDER the patronage of the American Art 
Association, a large sale of pictures by modern 
masters will be held at New York on the 30th 
of March and the Ist and 2nd of April. There 
will be three hundred lots, including thirteen 
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pictures by Rousseau, fifteen by Diaz, eight by 
Dupré, five by Daubigny, four by Corot, and 
one or more by Meissonnier, Millet, Isabey, 
Troyon, Fromentin, Gérome, Rosa Bonheur, de 
Neuville, Cabanel, Bonnat, Alma Tadema, 
Munckacsy, Millais, etc. 

TuE works of the late M. Bastien-Lepage 
will, it is now definitely settled, be exhibited 
during March and April at the Hétel Chimay, 
which is now the property of the Minister of 
Fine Arts. The exhibition will be for the 
benefit of the Société des Artistes Frangais. 


Tu tomb of the Calpurnii Pisones Frugi has 
been discovered at Rome, in the course of ex- 
cavations made at the Villa Bonaparte, between 
the Porta Pia and the Porta Salaria, Among 
the inscriptions is one referring to M. Licinius 
Crassus, consul in AUc 750, who was a kinsman 
of the family to whom the tomb belonged. 


Tie disputes which have delayed the opening 
of the Salle Davillier at the Louvre have been 
arranged. Another arrangement has also been 
made by which the Louvre will retain some of 
the glass and pottery, the rest of which go to 
Sévres. Three very fine plaques of majolica 
(Faenza, Sienna, and Cafagiolo) and a hispano- 
ioresque dish are the pieces selected for the 
Louvre, and to these Mdme. Davillier has added 
five pieces of Medici porcelain. 

Tne son of the celebrated sculptor, David 
d’Angers, has presented to the Louvre a com- 
plete set of the medallions modelled by his 
father, 

AN important ‘ Black and White ” exhibition 
will be opened in Paris next month. The names 
of the “jury” comprise some of the most 
celebrated of French artists in chalk and char- 
coal, and engravers of all kinds. A gold medal 
and several of silver and bronze will be 
awarded. 

A PETITION is being got up amongst American 
artists by the Union League Club of New 
York, in favour of tke repeal of the customs 
duty on works of art. The petition has already 
received a very large number of signatures, 


In Paris the following exhibitions are open: 
Galerie des Artistes modernes, 5 Rue de la 
Paix (pastels, fusains, and drawings); Cercle 
de la Place Venddme, Cercle de la Rue Volney, 
and the Société des Aquarellistes. 


THE Mosaic Medallion Portraits of the Popes, 
which ornament the Church of St. Paul extra 
Muros, are about to be reproduced in chromo- 
lithography, with explanatory text by the 
Chanoine L. Pallard. The work will form 
thirty-three parts quarto, each part containing 
the portraits of eight Popes, costing seven 
shillings to subscribers, and appearing once a 
month. 

M. AMBROISE TARDIEU has discovered, over 
the confessional in the church of Herment, a 
painting of Saint Radegonde, by Guido Reni. 


Tie intended new building of the Kestner 


Museum in Hanover, is to cost 236,000 marks. 


Prizes of 2,000 and 1,000 marks are offered for 


the best designs. 


A SUBSCRIPTION is being opened for a monu- 
ment to Alessandro Manzoni, to be erected at 


Lecco. 


AN exhibition of the works of the celebrated 
Austrian painter Makart has recently been 


opened at Vienna, 


THE STAGE. 


MDtLe. JANE May, an engaging personality 
and an actress of talent, has returned to the 
Royalty Theatre, where ‘‘ Le Monde ou I’on 
s’ennuie” and ‘‘Niniche”’ have just been per- 


formed. 


objectionable, and ‘Le Monde ot lon 
s’ennuie” is in some parts worse than objec- 
tionable—it is dull. A literal translation of 
‘*Niniche” would be impossible on our stage ; 
an adaptation would be bound to be some- 
what pointless; and it is regrettable that so 
pleasant and ingenuous a comedian as Mdlle. 
May should appear in the heroine’s part in all 
the crudity and offensiveness of the original. 
We trust we may shortly see her engage in the 
representation of a character the performance of 
which does less violence to her own gifts and 
graces. ‘* Le Monde oii]’on s’ennuie”—to say a 
word now of the more considerable comedy— 
must, on the most careful consideration, be pro- 
nounced unworthy of its great repute. Clever 
it undoubtedly is, but it tackles no serious 
problem, nor does it entertain wholly within the 
limits which high comedy must mark out for 
itself. Too much of it, in a word, belongs 
only to that comedy which is rightly described 
as farcical, and the satire directed against the 
affectations of learning, or often seemingly 
against learning itself, is not on the whole 
better deserved than that which was in England 
long ago directed against evangelical religion 
and which has more lately been directe 


piece, though it contains many passages of 
interest to the player, is perhaps one of the 
composer’s least interesting contributions to 
pianoforte literature. It is unsatisfactory in 
matter, form, and tonality. In a letter to a 
friend, Schumann, speaking of it, aptly says 
‘‘that the composer is worthier than his work.” 
Mr. M. Pauer had, however, an opportunity of 
displaying his excellent technique and intelli- 
gent style of playing, and he well deserved all 
the applause he received. There was an encore, 
Schumann’s Novelette in F, but this was not 
given with sufficient calm and dignity. Mr. 
Watkin Mills sang songs by Schubert and 
Handel. He has an agreeable voice; but his 
phrasing in ‘“‘The Wanderer” was at times 
heavy. The concerted pieces were Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in E minor and Mozart’s piano- 
forte Trio in C. 

On Monday evening the programme com- 
menced with Beethoven’s Rasoumowski Quartet 
in C (op. 59, no. 3), and the performance by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, and Piatti 
was a remarkably fine one. Herr Joachim 
played Bach’s Chaconne, and for an encore 
a movement from the same composer’s Suite 
in E: comment is quite unnecessary. Miss 


against the religion of Beauty. Of course, one 
sympathises very much with the sous-préfet and 
his young wife, who, in a great house wherein 
affection and jollity are tabooed, find themselves 
constrained, out of regard for their worldly 
interests, to display neither ; but their enforced 
reticence is a little farcical. Distinctly farcical 
too—hardly belonging to comedy at all—is the 
method of love-making pursued by the English 
double-barrelled eye- glassed ‘‘ Miss Lucy ” and 
the young French savant. And perhaps the 
coldness of the marquise to her son is slightly 
exaggerated. Then, again, the duchess, the 
wise and tolerant old lady of the drama, is 
presented as in much too violent rebellion 
against the notions of ‘‘Le Monde ou l’on 
s'ennuic.” There seems to be nothing out- 
rageous of which she would disapprove, and 
for the very greatest flippancy she reserves 
her heartiest patronage. Still the piece is 
very often funny, and we do not think that 
it is ever offensive. It is, however, to be 
remembered and esteemed chiefly as an acting 
piece. M. Pajilleron, if he permits himself 
the extravagances of invention and execution 
which may be effective enough on the Stage, 
must not blame us for not according to him 
the honours reserved far pure Literature— 
reserved for Dumas and Emile Augier. 





MUSIC. 

THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Last Saturday afternoon Herr Joachim made 
his first appearance this season, and of course 
received a warm welcome. Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda plays with wonderful finish, charm, 
and intelligence; Herr Sarasate astonishes us 
with his marvellous execution and tours de 
force; but Herr Joachim is still unrivalled as 
an exponent of the great masters and also as 
& quartet leader; and, while admiring his 
performances, we do not forget what he has 
done in the past for his art: how he has been 
a pleader, and a successful one too, in the cause 
of Schumann, Brahms, and Dvorik. We hope 
that this year he will introduce to our notice 
some interesting novelties ; for the Popular 
programmes of late have been drawn almost 
exclusively from the treasures of the past. 
Herr Joachim’s solo was the slow movement 
from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto, and this he played 
in so simple and refined a manner that the 
public demanded an encore; a selection from 
one of Bach’s Suites evoked fresh applause. 
Mr. Max Pauer, the pianist, chose for bis solo 


Agnes Zimmermann gave Schubert’s Impromptu 
in C minor, and some of the Valses Nobles 
from op. 77. These valses are very pleasing ; 
and were performed with taste and finish, but 
we should have preferred something more im- 
portant. Miss Zimmermann is setting a good 
example: she again refused to accept the encore. 
Miss Thudichum was the vocalist, and sang 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Dido’s Lament” in an expressive 
and intelligent manner; in the second part she 
sang two songs by F. Cowen. The concert 
concluded with Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke 
(op. 88) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 

How is it that Mr. Chappell is not going to 
notice the bi-centenary birthday of Handel next 
Monday? The next concert falls on the anni- 
versary day itself. Mr. Maas is announced to 
sing one of Handel’s songs; but the composer's 
name does not appear elsewhere in the pro- 
gramme. Surely all the vocal music might 
have been selected from the works of the great 
master. There was the sonata in A for Herr 
Joachim, and for Mr. Max Pauer one of the 
Suites or one of the six Fugues. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
THe Musical Times of March 1 will contain 
the first of a series of articles on music in 
America, by Mr. Joseph Bennett, who has just 
returned from a lengthened tour in that 
country. 

A PERFORMANCE by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Handel’s ‘‘ Belshazzar ”’ is announced 
to take place at St. James’s Hall on Friday the 
27th instant. As it is many years since there 
was a performance in London of this very ‘ine 
but seldom heard Oratorio of the great com- 
poser, its revival by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
in commemoration of the bicentenary of 
Handel’s birth will be looked forward to with 
considerable curiosity. The principal artistes 
engaged are Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Chester, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Bridson. Mr. Charles Hallé will conduct. 

WE regret to have to announce the death of 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, the celebrated vocalist. 
She was born in 1821, entered the Royal 
Academy in 1832, and made her first appear- 
ance in public at a Philharmonic concert in 
1841. Since her retirement from public life 
in 1870, she trained students at her Vocal 
Academy ; and besides devoted herself to com- 
position. Her cantatas ‘‘The Legend of St. 
Dorothea” and ‘The Story of the Faithful 
Soul” were produced in London—the one 








“Niniche” is in many respects 


Schumann’s little-known Allegro (op. 8). This 


| 1876, the second in 1879. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


y Bole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. a 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge. Garien, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore. 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, —, Fulljames, Bernard, and Jobo Ryder ; 
fesd: Isabel B » H. Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, and Meggie 


Hpreceded, at 7.15,by TURN Hitt OUT. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
TO-NIGHT, a Comedy, in four acts, by JAS. ALBERY, entitled 

THE DENHAMS, 

adapted from Emile Augier’s ‘‘ Les Fourchambault,” will be acted by Mr. 

Arthur Cecil, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr, Edward Price, and Mr. John Clayton; 

Miss Marion Terry, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Norreys, and Mrs. John Wood. 

















COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 7.30, 
SCENES IN THE CIRCUS AND EQUESTRIAN PANTOMIME. 
Hernandez, Mr. E, Gatty, Signor C divi, M. T ire, Harvie, 
Meads. Forepaugh, Cruau, Mdlle. Tournnire, Mdl'e, Aguzzi, Mad-me 
Leonard, Les Petits§JFréres Martinetti, Chiesi Troupe, Gillenos, Footitt, 
Little Valdo, The Blondin Horse, 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, Augustus Harris's grand Christmas Pavtomime, entitled 
WHTTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J, L. BLANCHARD. 

Mesars. Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Percy Bell, Keuben Inch, Jobn Kidley. and Harry 
Yayne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Lesli:, Kate Munroec, Aine, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
Zanfretta, The Children of the National Training School of Dancing, under 
the direc’ion of Madame Katti Lanner. 





G RAND T HEAT RE, 
ISLINGTON, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7 30, THE WORLD, 
y arrang with Mr. Aug Harris, for one week only. Mr, Harry 
Jackson and Drury-lene Company, Scenory, and Effects, Monday, Mr, 
George Conquest as Gruodge, iu the great Drama, ** Mankind.” 








LOBE THEATRE 
4s 
Sole Lessee and Maneger, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PKIVATE SECKETAKY, 
Messrs, Beaun.ont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Hil' ; Mesdumes Featherston, Mille:t, Murray and Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
A BAD PENNY, 
B:siness Manager, Mr. EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 








EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 


Every evening, at 8.15, an entirely new Drama, by Epwin Frarce 
entitled RUBY, 
l'receded, at 7.33, by a Farce, 
General Maneger, Mr. E, N. HALLows. 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Managiress, Mrs, A, CONOVER. 
MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 


Every evening, at 8,30, an original l’rama, in three acts, by MA: K 
QUINTON, entitled IN His POWER, 


Preceded, at 7.40,by RUTH'S ROMANCE, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprictor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Brucs. 
MRS. LANGTRY. 


Every evening., at 8,45, a Drama, in three acts, adapted from the Fre :ch 
of ALEXANDRE DUMAS, entitled 


PRINCESS GEORGE, 
Produced under the direction of Mr. COGHLAN, 
Preceded, at 8, by TOM NODDY’s SECKET. 











STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manag , Mrs. SWAN ‘ 
This evening, at &.30 (LAST NIGHT), the late H. J. bYKON’s Comedy, 


OUR BOYS 

(by arrangement with Mr. Duck), with Mr. DAVID JAMES in his or iginal 
sharseter of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK, 

led, at 7,30, . 

SWEETHEART, GOOD 
by Miss May HoLr. — 
Miss JENNIE LEE, after her enormously successful tour round ihe world, 
Wil make her reappearance in England at this tLeatre on SAT Ckbvay, 
FEBRUARY 28, aud resume her ceicbratcd impersonation of 
JO, 


pokes Dickers's fam-us novel of “ Bieak House,” adapted by Mr. J. P. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lesseo, Mr. J. L. TOOLE 


) . 
E Under the manxgement of Wi'lie Fdouin and Lionel Brough. 
very evening, at 8.30, New Burle: que, 


Tuk BABES; Ok, WHINES FROM THE WOOD 
Harry PAVLTON aud W. C! Levey, ; 
Pay . ile Réouin, Licodl Brough, T. Squire, Fyfe Scott, &c. ; Mes- 
osie St. G . B y, K 3 J amily 
fee And => May, Kate Everleigh, C riotta Zerbini, Emily 
» at 7.40, b: OFF DUTY. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, "ee. 
—aceeseees 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORSE, 
Pale cl an 8. salnTs AND SINNER, 

. Thomas Thorne, Henry Neviile, Fred. . WwW, 
Re'won, F. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke Steph sa Mackintouts 


Clny Graha 








v ‘ocq, E. M. 
hens, and Mackiatosh ; M 
me, M. A, Giffard, and Kete Puilliges om § Mesdames 


of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—“‘ PEARS’ SOAP is ot the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 


SOAP. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





* Stric 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome B 
pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. 
re Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.’’—CHARLES 


reparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HASSALL. 
TODDART, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


A. CaMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





8 FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188, STRAND. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d , post-free. 
LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 
ConTeNTS : I. INTRODUCTOKY.—II. ‘** TREASON and LOYALTY.”— 

Ili, “THE LIMITS of MOKAL FORCE.”"—l1V. “*THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL FURCE.”—V, * THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHU- 
SIASM,."—VI_ “* REPUBLICANISM ; Form and Substance.” 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHERD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn ; 
And all B oksellers. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
PRINTERS OF 


Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals, 





Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 


Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &c. 


PRINTING WORKS. 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE), 


108,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE DEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPARY, 
6, CORNHILL. 


CHAIRMAN ., .. .. HAKVIB M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agenta or 
WEST-END OFFICE—3, GRAND HOTEL BULLUINGS, CHLAKING CkKUSS, 


or at the 
HEAD OrFicr—54, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 





WILLIAM J, ViA¥, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1861, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chanoery-lane. 

Current Accou: !sopened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances whep aot drawn 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accou.te 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three por cont, Interest re- 
payable on demand. 

Th k undertakes for its Cust free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writi and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bi Is 
ef Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stoche 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, 1ax0, FRaxcis RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae original, best, and most libera). 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
I lustrated Priced C: with full particul f terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248,349,450, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Mor well-street, W 
Established 1862. 














PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lounanp Sreeet 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1763. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parte of the 
world, 


Loss claims arranged with p itude and lib 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } 
FRANCIS B. Macpona.p, § 2°!nt Secretaries. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISION S, aud 
POTTED MEATS & YORK &GAMK Pils. 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and ot! er 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET’, 
MAYFAIR, W, 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
paper wrapper, 


THE LODGE by the SEA. By 


Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Auther of “‘A North Comey Maid,” 
** Juliet’s Guardian,” ** Poor Wisdom’s Chance,” ** Pure Gold.” &c. &e, 
(Immediately. 





ture boards. 


MOLLIE DARLING. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” &c. 
(lmmediate’y. 
**....will find favour with a large class of novel readers....full of much 
that will excite and ee its readers.”. a Post. 
picture boards, 2: 


THE ROOT of ALL EVIL. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
“Is quite up to Miss Marryat' 's reputation, and can be honestly recom- 
mended te th: se who enjoy a good strong story, capitally written, in this 
clever writer's best oo i gpa Post. 


, crown 8vo. cloth, 3: 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. By 


Mrs, LOVETT CAMERON. (Immediately. 

** Mrs, Lovett Cameron deserves credit for broad contrasts of light and 
shade in the characters she portrays, and a considerab'e amount of in- 
genuity in the manner in which guilt is duly brought to retribution.” 

Athenaeum. 

“* From its first page to its last the book is fre«h, piquant, and exciting, . 
Christabel is a very lovable heroine..... The suthoress’s plot is well put 
together,.... Mr. Cameron inserts bright and origina! touches of co'our, 
while many of her characters possess life and individuality, A great attrac- 
tion also is the easy and conversational tone of this tale, which contributes 
in no small degree to sen it very pleasant reading.”"—Morning Post. 


vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POISONED ARROWS. ‘By Jean 


MIDDLEMASS, 
“* Mies Middlemass bas a practised hand, and writes with dexteritv.” sot, 
** This clever authoress has struck the mark once more, and is sure to > find 
her latest shaft embedded in the gold of public favour.”— Punch, 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d.—The NEW end CHEAPER EDITION of 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH WOMEN 


of the VICTORIAN ERA. ty W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of 
** Women of Fashion,” ** English Party Leaders,” *‘ Memorable Battles 
in English History,” &c. 

**Mr. Adams’s sketches are interesting and agreeab'e,.”— 4 cademy. 

** Was there ever so indefatigable a book-maker as Mr, De avenport Adams? 
.. The biographies are carefully and thoroughly done.”—Graphic. 


THE POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


A DEAD PAST. By Mis. Lovett 


KATE VALLIANT. By Annie 


THOMAS (Mrs, PENDEX CUDLIP), Author of 
“Jenifer,” &c. 

“This is one of the best stories Mrs. Pender Cudlip has vet written. 
There is a freshness in its style, an ease in the development of its plot, that 
renders it especially pleasavt reading. Following her usual excellent 
method, the author suppresses a wearisome introduction, meant to exp'ain 
the origin and position of her personages. She commences at once her 
tale, and all that is necessary to know about them is learnt in a series of 
crisp and lively dialogu:s..... The descriptions of English country life are 
equally faithful and graphic..... There are many parts of the author's story 
in which scenes, lightened by genuine flashes of humour, show that the 
sketches of modern society are well known to her... .. Mr. Valliant is ex- 
ceedingly well drawn, The author's novel has the merit which, in a work 
of its class, goes before all others—it arrests attention from first to las", and 
does not contain one dull ~ "— Morning Post. 

n 3 vols, crown 8 


A MORGANATIC ‘MARRIAGE 


By MARIE CONNOR, Author of “ Beauty's Queen.” (Shortly. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo.— THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “My Sister the Actress,” 
Pe ” Phyllida,” “Facing the Footlights,” &c. 

The ‘situation’ lending itse'f to a variety of trag’cal details, is worked 
out with the writer’s accustomed skill and ferti'ity of Im agination, and is 
invested with a certain eo of originality.”—Morniny Post, 


n 3 vols , crown 8vo. 


OUT of EDEN. y Dora Russell, 


Author of ** The Vicar’s mca nated 7" Bevan in the Snow,” &c, 
n 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


DOUBLE DEALING, By “Tramio” 


(GERTRUDE A, SOUTHAM), Author of “Gladys: a Frivolous 
Novel,” &c, 

“In this novel, when the auth»r describes aeenes in which the better 
qualities of the ‘heart are concerned, she exhibits real power and tender- 
ness, *—Manchester Courier, 

Tramio’ is a very smart writer, and is, moreover, gifted with a large 
fund of genuine humour. With the latter she imbues her heroine, Penelope 
Romilly; and the. reader docs not weary, owing to the freshness and breezi- 
ness of ay ae Sayings and doings....‘ Tramio’ is witty, genial, and 
remarkably sharp, and is never once guilty of an off 
taste. "—Whitehall Review, ——" ee 

The story has much to interest....Tho style is flowing.” 
Public Opinion. 
3 vols., crown 8vo 


JUDITH WYNN E. By C.L. Pirkis, 


a Author of ** Di Fawcett,” ‘* Wanted ! an Heir,” “A Very Opal,” & 

Mrs. Pirkis hasa good ‘deat of cleverness. ..Her heroine isa iifeclike, 
spirited some of the more sctive Passages in the 
story with plenty of vigour, and all through the book there are evidences 
of ability....”"—Athenaeum. 





vols,, crown 8 


THE LOVE that he PASSED BY. 


By IZA DUFFUS ~~ 
-— vols., crown 8 


THE RED CARDINAL, By Mrs. 


FRANCES ELLIOT. 
NEW BOOK OF POEMS,— Sate ready, in 1 vol.. cloth, gilt edges. 


LA and GERTRUDE, and 


By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR, 


F.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 


other Poems, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


ERRATIC NOTES from the PIRZXUS to PESTH. By Major E. C. 
JOHNSON, M.A.L, F.R. Hist S., &c. With Map and upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, 


WOMEN of EUROPE in the FIF- 


TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, By Mrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS. Vols, I. and II., demy 8+0, 308, (Just ready. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


ORIGIN and PROGRESS. By MASON JACKSON. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s. 

“This volume is full of curious information and quaint illustrations. 
Mr. Jackson's account of the fortunes of the ‘ Illustrated London News’ 
and of the spread of illustrated journalism all over the oo - a striking 
chapter in the history of newspsper enterprise.” —Daily N 


THE MEMOIRS ofa CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 
“These volumes bring us fac3 to face with a host of wlebrithes--Piich, 
Redgate, Caldecourt, snd Mr. Aislabie at cricket; Sir G. Smart, with 
Cramer, Lindley, and Dragonnetti at the Wordsworth Installation Odes ; 
Miss Helen Faucit, Brooke, Kean, and the elder Farren at the Cambridge 
Theatre ; Whewell in his College, Professor Willis, Professor Henslowe, and 

others.”. Graph ic. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1885. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition, | vol. royal 8vo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s, ¢d. bound, gilt edges. 

“ This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the peerage of the three king!oms as it 
stands at this day. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
scrupulous accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.”—TZimes. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
IN OUT of FASHIUN. By 


RICHARD DAVIS PERRY, 3 vols, 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS, By 


ES GRANT. Author of “ Tre Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 

“let is novel Mr. Grant tells the deeds of daring done by our gallant 
troops a8 no other novelist can tell them, in eloquent and heart-stirring 

rds."— Worning Post. 

**Itis pleasant to congratulate a veteran, Mr. James Grant has in his 
present novel described the recent campaigns in Afghanistan with fidelity, 
and such domestic lifein Scotland as is to be f,und in the humble domicile 
of Mary and Ellinor Wellwood is turned to use as a quiet background to 
more stirring scenes.” — Athenaeum. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS a LORD, By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols, 
**Mrs. Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and there is really not a 
dull page in the whole of these volumes.”— Academy. 

** Mrs. Forrester is a lively story-teller: a few hours may be pleasantly 
wiled away in her company. Her book is not wanting in contrasts of 
light and shade, nor is it difficult to detect evidence of consi ‘erable vigour 
and imagination.”"—4 thenaeum. 


THE CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 
“*Mr. Waters has succeeded in constructing a very fair novel. His 
sketches of country society are Accurate, and bear traces of an intimate 
acquaintance with the originals.”— 4 thena-um. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of ** Old Myddleton’s Money,” &&. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 














DONOVAN: a Modern Engl'shman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** We Two,” &c. SECOND AND CHEAP 
EDITION, | vol., a (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, andillustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT. MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 

BIRKET FOsttR, TENNIEL, J. LASLEIT PUTT, 


HURST & BLACKETT’'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKs. 
3am ae Nature and Human) Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 
Natur | Edwards, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By| NoChurch. By F, W. Robinson. 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 


POYNTER, 
«ec 


Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax,’ 

A Woman's Thoughts about} AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of| 4D. 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. ja. Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. | *John Halifax. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | Dixon’s New America, 

A Life for a Life. By the Author! Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 


of ‘ John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | The Woman's Kingdom. By the 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | Authorof ‘John Halifax.’ 

Sam *sltek’s Old Judge. | Annals of - Eventful Life. By G. 
| _ W. Dasent, D.C.L. 


Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 


Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod, By George Mac- 





The Laird of Norlaw. By rs.| Donald, LL.D. 

Oliphant, A Brave ‘Lady. By the Author of 
Che Englishwoman in Italy. By! ‘Jobn Halifax.’ 

Mrs. Gretton. | Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author of) Halifax 

‘John Halifax Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


| The Unkind Word. 
of ‘John Halifax.” 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poynter. 

Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie — By 
Professor C. D. Yo! 

ee = By Geonge MacDonald, 


Freer’s Life ofJeanned’Albret. By the Author 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Komance of the Forum 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life, By the Author o: 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother’s Money. By F. W 
Robinson. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and a , By the Author’ 


ot ‘John Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. ‘By Victor Hugo. | o2f* John Halifax.’ 
St. Olave's. BY the Author of; Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia P. 


* Janita’s Cross. Edwards. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs.| It was a aoees and his Lass. By 
Norton. Mrs, Oliph 

Sam Slick’s American Humour. — | Jeaffreson’s Teal Lord Byron, 





Hurst & Buackertt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TH stats SACHING | of of the be oe ee 


S' 
Life, ex sal Dissertations. 
By CANON SPENCE, mae Vicar of St. Pancras. 
wn 8vo, 6s. 

“We ies for this book unqualified success, - . The type of the Greek 
text, which we believe was specially designed for this work, is at once 
archaic and legible. The eye rapidly grows APT to it, and as it 
becomes familiar with it, is pleased and satisfied. The simplicity, the an- 
tiquity, and the serenity of the teaching itself are imaged perfectly in its 
typograpby. ‘* The Teaching of the Apostles’ is oae of those documents of 
which there have been of late years two or three other remarkable instances, 
whose history has been as interesting as their contcnts have been valu- 
able.”— Record. 

“ This work is dated by the =e a —— Fey | from gen 
evidence, somewhere between A.D. 80— and this d«te is t 
assigned to it by most English ay some an critics, Its critical ey 
theological value is, therefore, considerable. m= London Quarterly Review. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the LATE REV. 
ADOLPHE MONOD, of the Reformed 
Church of ty By ONES of his DAUGHTE 
Authorised Translation, abridged from the Original. 
“a tenyeon Crown 8vo, 68. 

HE JERUSALEM BISHOPRICK. 

SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishop of Jerusalem: 
His Life and Work. "A Biographical Sketch, drawn 
chiefly from his: own Jo’ Translated and 
Edited by Mrs. PEREIRA. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Those who wish to read a record of vigorous missionary work, prose- 
cuted under many difficulties, will find much to interest them in this 
book.”—Court Circular. 


MODERN ATHEISM; or, the Heavenly 
Father. By M. ERNEST. NAVILLE. Translated 
by the Rev. HENRY DOWNTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** We commend with aseured confidence and very hearty sympathy this 

English translation of Ernest Naville’s lectuves on Modein Atheism..... 

The author has few rivals on the Continent in the graces of polisted 

eloquence, and his arguments are stated with that peculiar clearness and 

elegance of illustration which give a charm and freshness to the best kind of 

Freuch literature.”—Record. 


A TRANSLATION, ,0f the, OR FESTA: 


SPURRELL. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SELF RE VEOHING ARHOVAR 
TESTAMENT. By 8. M. BARCLAY. Demy 8vo, 


FURTHER RECOLLE CTIONS of an 
IND i ft MISSIONA e Rev. C. B. 
LEUPOLT. With at trait? Hs Illustrations. 
on 8vo, 5s. 

** We heartily commend the volume as a most useful and p'easant addi- 
tion to working perties, village libraries, and similar institutious "— Kecurv/. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vois., crown 

ies Fy en with beauty ani with profit, and through which the 
gifted and consecrated authoress, ‘being dead, ye: specketh, and will 
speak her words of cheer and blessing to thousands of hearts. ecord, 


ABIDE in CHRIST: Thoughts on the 


Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. 
By the Rev.A. MURRAY. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

* A series of pious discourses which develop various parts of « very love'y 
subject, An unmistakable tone of love and sincerity rings throuzh them, 
and preserves them from uoreality,even when they are most warm and 
impassioned. It is a pleasing and useful book of devotional reading.” 
Literary (Churchman. 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed 
Life of Conformity, to the Son of — A Sequel to 
“Abide in Christ.” By the Rev. A. MURRAY. 
Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The meditations f rm a complete course fora month. We are struck 
by their sober, thoughtful, spiritusl tone, as well as by the simplicity and 
purity of the language ia which they are expressed,.... Tt must tend to the 
deepening of the spiritual life.’—London Quarterly Review. 


ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God’s Three 
Revelations. By the Rev. C. s WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

** The central truth of the harmony that exists between God's work ia 
Creation and in the region of His Word and in Providence is ove of great 
importance from an evidential point of view, and it is here brou; sht with 
much clearness and force.”—Congregationalist. 


THE GOSPEL and_the CHILD; a, Contri- 
bution to Christian Sociology. By A. 8. LAM 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** A carefully written book on an important subject.”—Record. 
* A book which deserves to be carefully and prayerfully read by parents 
and teachers.”—Christian. 


MENTS on the MOUNT: a Series of 
MOMENTS afeditations By 1h = tee. GEORGE 
MATHESON, D.D.,. Author of * The Natural Ele- 
ments of Revealed Theology,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** This little volume is not one to be read through at a sitting, “and then 
laid aside, Kather each meditation is to be pondered over and enjiyed 
singly and separately, and to be dwelt upon till it becomes a perm ment 
possession,”—Sco’sman. RITAIN. 
: GREAT B 
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By Rev. 8S. MACNAUGHTON. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
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FULFILL NG. By H. E. Third Edition % 
Revised by the ‘late Rev. E. B. ELLIOTT. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 
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